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NOTES OF A NON-COMBATANT: 


ON SERVICE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 





‘Our vessel speeds her easy flight, 
While o’er the waves we waft good night, 
Our native land, to thee!’ 


7 


Turspay, Ocroner 22. — After riding out a north-east gale of 
three days, at anchor in Lyme Haven Bay, we this morning passed 
the light-house on Cape Henry, and in a few hours afterward, with 
all sail set to a freshening breeze, saw the land of our fathers fade away 
in the blue distance. 

None but they who have experienced them, can fully know the 
tenderness of the affections with which one finds himself at last, how- 
ever long may have been the expectation, thus hurried away from those 
bound to him by the closest ties of the heart, without a possibility of 
farther interchange of thought and sympathy, or another last mutual 
benediction; hurried away for years from all the sweet charities of 
home, to be exposed to dangers unnumbered, and to meet a destiny 
unknown. Busy Apprehension whispers her thousands of fears of 
all that may befal himself, and her tens of thousands of all that may 
befal those he most loves, before his long absence shall have accom- 
plished its course ; till he who ever knew the worth of prayer, must 
involuntarily seek relief in out-breathings of the heart to Him who 
knoweth all things, and maketh all work together for good to those 
who love and serve Him. How high the privilege, how rich the con- 
solation, at such times, of being permitted to look up, though it be 
only in the secret aspirations of the spirit, to that glorious Being, and 
of saying unto Him in meekness and serenity, ‘ Father! be it unto 
me and unto mine as seemeth good in thy sight: not my will but thine 
be done!’ How joyous the persuasion that such prayer is heard ; 
and that the protecting power and sanctifying grace of the Omnis- 
cient and the Omnipotent will be vouchsafed alike to him who goeth 
and to those who are left behind! Such, in some faint degree at least, 
were the aspirations, and such the confidence with which we now 
gazed by the hour upon the shores rapidly receding from our quick- 
ening sail. 

Soon the top-sails of a solitary coaster alone broke the regularity 
of the western horizon: the ocean had already become to us an 
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‘ illimitable sea,’ and the sun sank from our view in a mass of toss- / 
ing waters only. While scarce half of his crimsoned disk had thus . 
disappeared, the moon, in the first night of her fulness, rose majesti- 
cally from the purple mists of the eastern sky, exhibiting a beautiful 
illustration of a lesson of truth in a favorite hymn : 









‘The unwearied Sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand: 
Soon as the evening shades prevail, | 
The Moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening Earth } 

Repeats the story of her birth.’ 














Turspay, Ocroser 29. — A week at sea; but with winds so per- 
severingly ahead as to have made little advance on our passage. The 
temperature of May, however, with bright skies and balmy breezes, 
mornings and evenings of surpassing beauty, and nights of glorious 
splendor, forbid impatience in thus loitering on our way. 

Life at sea can scarce have a remaining novelty for one who has 
passed years upon its bosom; but there are associations in a first re- 
turn to it, which come upon the heart with a moving power, and bring 
with them reflections salutary and sublime. The works of the Deity 
are every where glorious, and the meanest exhibitions of his creative 
and upholding power, when rightly contemplated, may well give rise 
to thoughts too vast for the compass even of an angel’s mind ; but 
there are few objects like the broad ocean, in its varied aspects by 
night and by day, in the calm and in the storm, for impressions of the 
majesty of the Creator, and the comparative insignificance of man. 
Did not daily and hourly observation of the character of the majority 
of those ‘ who go down to the sea in ships, and do business in great 
waters,’ too unhappily prove the contrary, it would seem almost im- 
possible that the most careless and unreflecting should not be made, 
when thrown upon the bosom of the deep, so to feel the sublimity and 
glory of Him who alone ‘ commands the winds and the waves and 
they obey Him,’ and the fearfulness of their dependence on his power, 
as to have their affections unchangingly fixed in his reverence and 
love. 

In the comparative security of an abode on land, the contemplation 
of the heavens, too, may well lead to the daily and nightly repetition 
of the sublime language of the Psalmist: ‘When I consider thy 
heavens, and the works of thy fingers, the moon and the sun which 
Thou hast ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that Thou visitest him!’ But it is only here, in the midst 
of the ocean — with an unfathomable-abyss of waters beneath and 
around, and no other resting place for the vision but the equally wide 
spread firmament on high — that the soul can enter fully into its power, 
and in the deep consciousness of its own littleness and weakness, make 
application in their full force of the moral lessons it conveys. 

As thus witnessed, the teachings of the dawning light and splendor 
of the rising day; the gorgeous coloring of the setting sun, and sullen 
broodings of the after darkness on the deep; the peering of unnum- 
bered stars, and coming of the silvery moon; are to the lover of na- 
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ture indescribably fascinating, and ought not to be transitorily pro- 
fitable to the heart. 

At sea, as on shore, the eventide, with its sober shadow, is found to 
be most favorable for the indulgence of a meditative mood; and in 
the retirement of my own little apartment, with an open port to com- 
mand the imagery around, | have mused by the hour, watching with 
unsated delight the varying shades on sea and sky, from twilight to 
deep darkness, till the moon, still in her splendor, has made her way 
from the watery beds of the east, to the unclouded serenity of the 
zenith ; and my thoughts in following her have passed from the dark 
and fleeting shadows of this life, to the unchanging glory and immor- 
tality of that which is to come. 

It has been well remarked by an eloquent writer, that the resem- 
blances between natural and spiritual things are such, other evidence 
aside, as to establish at least a probability that creation and chris- 
tianity have one and the same author; and that nature wears the 
appearance of having been actually designed for the illustration of 
the Bible. ‘I look,’ he says, ‘on the natural firmament, with its, glo- 
rious inlay of stars, and it is to me, as the breast-plate of the great 
High Priest, ‘ardent with gems oracular,’ from which as from the 
Urim and Thummim on Aaron’s ephod, come messages full of 
divinity. And when I turn to the page of Scripture and perceive 
the nicest resemblance between the characters in which this page is 
written and those which glow before me on the crowded concave, I 
feel that in trusting myself to the declarations of the Bible, I cling to 
Him who speaks to me from every point, and by every splendor of 
the visible universe ; whose voice is in the marchings of the planets, 
and the rushing of whose melodies is in the wings of the day-light.’ 

Such in a measure at least have been my own readings in the book 
of nature: and QO! if there is so much of the shadowings forth of 
the magnificence and power, the glory and. honor of the Deity, in a 
world of degradation, to a race fallen from its first estate, and if there 
be still left to man, in his guilt and thraldom, a perception so keen to 
the beauty and sublimity which throw a halo round the works of God, 
what flight of the imagination, or what vision of the spirit, can antici- 
pate those revelations of beatitude, which ‘eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, but which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him!’ 

Tuurspay, NovemBer 14.—‘ A wreck! a wreck!’ cried from aloft 
this afternoon, broke upon a quietude on board ship, approaching to 
listlessness and ennui, from a continuance of light Lt verging on 
an entire calm. I had just been reflecting, in connexion with the 
total want of incident in our passage thus far, on the length of time 
one may be at sea, and on the number of voyages, even, that may be 
made, without the occurrence of any of the varied phenomena which 
are sometimes crowded upon the observation in a single short passage. 
Though now more than three weeks on the bosom of the Atlantic, 
nothing had crossed our way worthy of comment: the little peterel 

cefully treading the waters in our wake, a nautilus occasionally 
floating past under the impetus of its purple sail, and the silvery flight 
of a flying-fish escaping from the foaming furrow of our prow, have 
been the only external objects, beside the sea and sky, to arrest 
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even a momentary attention; and I was despairing of meeting with 
any thing new and exciting, when a cry, never before heard, directed 
our eager attention toward an object previously seen only on the 
sand-beach, or amidst the breakers of a rocky shore. 

The weather was so near a calm, that the whole ocean seemed 
one vast mirror, except in the gigantic undulations of a long swell 
from the north-east, the effect of some late but distant gale in that 
direction. ‘The wreck was four or five miles to the windward of the 
ship, and the improbability of being able to reach it before dark, 
against so light an air as was stirring , added to the certainty almost 
of its having been long abandoned, led at first to a determination of 
not making the attempt, and of keeping on our course. - Even witha 
glass it was impossible to make out distinctly its condition; except 
that it was dismasted and water-logged. At one time, however, it 
was thought that a small boat could be distinguished near it, and at 
another, as a sluggish roll afforded a partial view of the deck, that a 
human form could be discerned; possibilities which by degrees 
gained such hold on the imagination and feelings, that the fear of 
abandoning, by any chance, a perishing fellow being to hopeless 
despair, predominated over every other consideration, ‘and an order 
to wear ship and beat up to the wreck was given. 

It soon became evident, however, that with so little wind the ship 
could not before night accomplish the intervening distance, and a 
boat was directed to be lowered, the more speedily to put an end to 
all suspense in the case. New impulse was thus given to the excite- 
ment of feeling already existing, and there was no “want of volunteers 
to accompany ‘the officer in command of the cutter despatched. As 
for myself, mounting midway up the fore-rigging, the better to watch 
the progress of the boat over the heavy swells of the sea, and the 
alternate rising, toppling, and sinking again of the helpless object of 
our search, I gave myself up so fully to the associations induced by 
the spectacle, that while, in fancy, all the frightful images of privation, 
suffering and death, in this form, of which I had -ever read, crowded 
before me; despite the dictates of sober reason, and the greater 
probability of its proving only some long-abandoned craft, without 
any evidence of a perished crew; I became nervous almost to trem- 
bling, in the expectation of some report of misery, if not picture of 
horror, on the return of the boat. The darkness which soon came 
brooding over the sea, the light hoisted at the mizzen-peak as a guide 
to the absent, the irregular gleamings from the lantern with which it 
was evident they were now examining the wreck, all had a tendency 
still farther to excite the imagination, and deepen a feeling of gloom ; 
till, at the end of an hour, the plashing of approaching oars, and the 
prompt response, ‘ All’s well!’ to the hail of the ship, at once put an 
end to our suspense, and a flight to all figments of fancy in the case. 

It was the hull of a large brig, for the most part under water, with 
the appearance of having been weeks, if not months, in the same 
state. That which had at one time seemed a boat, was a part of the 
wreck projecting above the water, at some distance from the principal 
mass; and that which at a distance through a glass presented the out- 
lime of a human body, was found to be only the stump of a broken 
spar, The whole was too far submerged, and too much saturated 
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with water, to be set on fire, and too firmly united to be broken u 
by any means at hand. It was unavoidably left, therefore, as found, 
to be still tossed by the sea, and to become, perchance, to after 
voyagers, as it had been to ourselves, the subject of curiosity, sur- 
mise, and gloomy association. 

Turspay, Novemser 19.— With the full promise of a speedy 
arrival at Madeira, we had for days been indulging ourselves with 
bright visions of that ‘ pride of the Atlantic,’ when, greatly to our dis- 
appointment and chagrin, a settled head-wind compelled us to lay a 
reluctant course for Gibraltar, causing her landscapes of loveliness to 
fade as suddenly from our view as the ‘shadowy promontories and 
gilded peaks’ of the famed Saint Brandan, in an adjoining section of 
the ocean, were wont to vanish from the eager gaze of curious 
dreamers of yore. 

To-day we have evidence of an approach to another land of pro- 
mise, in a visit of winged messengers of a most unexpected kind; 
some dozens of the migratory and devastating locusts of southern 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, which have boarded our ship, though a 
hundred and seventy miles from the nearest coast, that of Portugal. 
Much speculation among the crew has been excited by these strangers : 
many are incredulous of their being from the continent, and are dis- 
posed to think they originated on board, or were hatched upon the sea. 
A bale of hay, the remains of provender for our live stock, has been 
looked on with searching suspicion by some as the source of the phe- 
nomenon ; while one of the apprentice boys was heard to solve the 
difficulty, in answer to the question of a compeer, ‘ What are they, 
and where did they come from?’ much in the way in which Alexan- 
der the Great unloosed the Gordian knot, by the reply: ‘ What are 
they? and where did they come from?—why arn’t they sea-grasshop- 
pers, to be sure; and where should they come from, but out of the 
sea |’ 

Were it not for well authenticated facts, proving beyond question 
the great distance to which these insects have been borne, the more in- 
telligent of our company could scarce have believed, that creatures so 
diminutive and apparently so frail, could sustain themselves in a flight 
of more than a hundred and fifty miles, though moving on the very 
wings of the wind. This land of Teneriffe has more than once been 
visited by myriads of them from the Barbary coast; and marvellous 
but well attested statements exist of the manner of their arrival, their 
numbers and ravages: Col. Needham, in a letter to Sir Hans Sloane, 
describing an invasion, as it may justly be called, of this island by 
them in 1649, says, that ‘ Numbers falling into the sea, others lighted 
upon them, and others again upon these, till a mass was formed above 
the sea, exceeding the height of the largest ship. Those not sub- 
merged, after being revived and réinvigorated by the sun, again taking 
wing, covered the whole island, laying ‘waste the vine’ and ‘ barking 
the fig-tree,’ with a devastation of four months’ continuance.’ 

Those taken on board, and preserved by us, are from two to three 
inches in length, with brown spotted wings and reddish bodies and 
legs. They were examined with great interest, not merely from a 
knowledge of-the habits and history of their species, the immense 
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numbers in which they congregate ; in clouds, according to Theve- 
not, of the almost incredible magnitude of sixteen and eighteen miles 
in length, and from nine to twelve in breadth, covering a whole re- 
gion of country, when they alight, to the depth of inches, ete., etc. ; 
but, more especially, as instruments which a wise and just Providence 
has chosen, in many instances, to convert into messengers of His dis- 
pleasure and wrath, by devastations terminating in famine and the 
pestilence which walketh in darkness and wasteth at noon-day ; visi- 
tations so terrible as to have been heralded by the voice of phophecy 
in figures and language of fearful sublimity: ‘ Blow ye the trumpet 
in Zion, and sound an alarm in my holy mountain; let all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth tremble, for the day of the Lord cometh, for it is 
nigh at hand! A day of darkness and of gloominess; a day of clouds 
and thick darkness, as the morning spread upon the mountain.’ ‘The 
land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a deso- 
late wildness: yea, nothing shall escape them.’ ‘The earth shall 
quake before them ; the heavens shall tremble ; the sun and the moon 
shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their shining: for the day 
of the Lord is great and very terrible; and who can abide it! 

Tuurspay, November 21. — Yesterday, at day-break, we made 
the mountains of Portugal, overlooking Cape St. Vincent — a land- 
mark by which it had been previously determined to test the fidelity 
of our chronometers. Satisfied of the correctness of the position they 
had given us, we soon afterward laid a course for the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, in the confidence of reaching them to-day, should the favoring wind 
with which we were hurried onward continue in its freshness. The 
night was as brilliant and beautiful as sailor or landsman ever gazed 
on, and the morning all that enthusiasm itself could desire for giving 
full effect to the scenery of the Straits: and never could a ship have 
passed through them under auspices more propitious for an unfading 
impression of their beauty and a magnificence; a beauty and mag- 
nificence worthy the portals of the old world, and the approach to re- 
gions of unrivalled interest, alike to the scholar and the christian. 

Land having been early reported, I hastened, shortly after daylight, 
to an open port, for a full view of it; and could scarce repress an 
exclamation of delight at the grandeur and glorious coloring of the 
picture by which I was at once rivetted in admiration. It was a sec- 
tion of Africa, intervening between Cape Spartel and Apes’ Hill—the 
Abyla of antiquity: not Africa, such as it becomes associated to us 
in the books of our childhood, with characteristic imagery of sandy 
deserts and arid wastes, and here and there a tufted palm tree to re- 
lieve the regularity of the horizon, but Africa in her mountain wild- 
ness, with range towering beyond range in picturesque and beautiful 
outline, from the sea-side to cloud-capt peaks far in the interior, all 
rugged and seemingly drear, it is true, but bathed now in colors at 
once so soft yet brilliant, so varied and so gay, that I thought I had 
never before seen them equalled. 

As I dwelt with enthusiasm on the magnificent spectacle, it seemed 
as if little effort of the imagination would be requisite to create, from 
such glowing and speaking beauty in the opening day, the imagery by 
which mythologists have personified it ; and 1 could almost fancy that 
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I should soon see, amidst the saffron light upon the mountain tops, 
the bright and rosy Hours hastening in joyous group to usher forth 
the Goddess of the Morning, as denial by Guido, in an inspiration 
of his genius on the ceilings of the Palazzo Rospigliosi, in Rome. 
But in their stead came the ‘ glorious king of day,’ and with his first 
rays a blue mist, shrouding the whole scene in obscurity, and trans- 
forming it in appearance to a massive wall against the eastern sky, 
terminating at the distance of fifteen or twenty miles ahead of us, in 
the grotesque profile of Apes’ Hill. 

The rising sun, in marring the distinctness and beauty of the land- 
scape on the African coast, however, brought that of the European 
shore in full illumination, and by changing my position to the oppo- 
site side of the ship, I found new objects of interest and association 
in the perpendicular cliffs of Trafalgar, overtopped far inland by the 
white dwellings and crowning church towers of Medina Sidonia, a 
city on a hill, such as cannot be hid; while Tarifa, famed in chroni- 
cles of the olden time, for deeds of daring alike in the Spaniard and the 
Moor, with castellated walls and towering beacon light, lay stretched 
upon the water, in the direction we were proceeding. . 

An English writer, in describing the scenery in the midst of which 
we were at this time, confirms the correctness of our own impressions, 
in the following language: ‘ We speak,’ he remarks, ‘from personal 
knowledge, when we say, that the rival mountains of Africa and 
Europe, vying with each other in grandeur and sublimity, the narrow 
passage at the entrance, giving the idea of the waters of the Atlantic 
having forced their way, in spite of every obstacle which nature op- 
posed to them, all enlivened by a brilliant sun and a tint of coloring 
peculiar to southern latitudes, constitute a panorama of unequalled 
scenery, of which it is difficult to form any just idea, but from actual 
observation.’ 

The wind freshened as the day advanced, and with studding-sails 
below and aloft, and the additional impetus of the rapid current setting 
from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, we rushed forward with the 
fleetness of a courser arriving at the goal. The scenery on either side 
seemed that of a rapidly changing panorama ; and it being known that 
with so favoring a wind we should not stop at Gibraltar, the whole 
ship’s company were left at liberty to indulge in the enjoyment of it. 
The customary observances of naval etiquette in a near approach to 
port were dispensed with; a kind of saturnalia granted, in which 
eager curiosity and beaming delight marked every countenance. All 
points of the ship, from the bowsprit to the taffrail, affording the best 
views, were allowed to be occupied by officers of every grade, while 
the ports, the tops, and even the lower rigging, were equally crowded 
with enthusiastic gazers of the crew. 

Tarifa seemed scarcely passed, before Ceuta, within the Straits on 
the African side, was seen in the distance, but time only afforded for 
a moment’s examination of it, with a glass, as it stretched in white- 
ness along the water’s edge, overhung by fortress-covered hills, when 
the universal announcement of ‘the Rock! the Rock!’ — as Gibral- 
tar became rapidly disclosed from behind the projecting promontory 
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which had till then concealed it — directed every eye to this unique 
and stupendous mass of limestone, rising from its isolated base in the 
colossal outline of a lion in repose. 

Among the varied and exciting associations crowding on the mind, 
in connexion with this celebrated strong-hold, the feeling predomina- 
ting in my own bosom was one of lively remembrance and kindness 
toward those, now sojourning there, whose friendship had long since 
been won in a different section of the world. Aware of our expec- 
ted arrival, and assured of a visit from us, I could easily imagine them 
giving utterance to their surprise, in perceiving us thus to rush by, in 
the exclamation : 


‘Where art thou going, gallant ship, 
With sails before the wind, 

While the ocean with a roaring sweep 
Is racing on behind?’ 


It is now scarce ten o’clock at night, but we are already more than 
a hundred miles from our position in the morning. The wind has in- 
creased almost to a gale, a high sea is running, and the entire scene 
on deck one of sublimity approaching to fearfalness. Gigantic 
waves, glowing with phosphoric light, seemingly so much fire, come 
behind and around us, as if in readiness every moment to break 
on board with overwhelming power. Still with reduced sail we fly 
onward, even with accelerated speed, and hope by the morning to be 
off Cape d’East, and before called to make another date, to be safely 
at moorings in Port Mahon. 


A SONG OF THE SEA. 


BY H. W. ROCKWELL. 


%. Tit. 


A sop brave crew, and an ocean blue, | Breezesthat die where the green-woods sigh, 
And a ship that loves the blast, To the landsman sweet may be, 
With a good wind piping merrily But give to the brave the broad-back’d wave, 

In the tall and gallant mast : | And the tempest’s midnight glee ! 
Ha! ha! my boys, Ha! ha! the blast, 
These are the joys And the rocking mast, 

Of the noble and the brave, And the sea-wind brisk and cold, 
Who love a life And the thunder’s jar 
In the tempest’s strife, On the seas afar, 
And a home on the mountain-wave!- | Are the things that suit the bold ! 
| 


Ile Iv. 


When the driving rain of the hurricane | The timbers creak, the sea-birds shriek, 
Puts the light of the light-house out, There’s lightning in yon blast! 
And the growling thunder sounds its gong | Hard to the leaward! mariners, 
On the whirlwind’s battle-rout, For the storm is gathering fast ! 
Ha! ha! do you think, Ha! ha! to-night 
That the valiant shrink ? Boys, we must fight; 
No! no! — we are bold and brave! But the winds which o’er us yell} 
And we love to fight Shall never scare 
_ In the wild midnight, The mariner 
With the storm on the mountain-wave! In his wingéd citadel ! 
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The Gray Forest Eagle. 


THE GRAY FOREST EAGLE. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





Wiru storm-daring pinion and sun-gazing eye, 

The Gray Foresr Eacte is king of the sky: 

Oh ! little he loves the green valley of flowers, 

Where sunshine and song cheer the bright summer hours, 
For he hears in those haunts only music, and sees 

Only rippling of waters, and waving of trees ; 

There the red-robin warbles, the honey-bee hums, 

The timid quail whistles, the shy partridge drums; 

And if those proud pinions, perchance, sweep along, 
There’s a shronding of plumage, a hushing of song: 

The sunlight falis stilly on leaf and on moss, 

And there’s nought but his shadow black gliding across; 
But the dark gloomy gorge, where down plunges the foam 
Of the fierce rock-lash’d torrent, he claims as his home ; 
There he blends his keen shriek with the roar of the flood, 
And the many-voiced sounds of the blast smitten wood; ” 
From the crag-grasping fir-top, where morn hangs it wreath, 
He views the mad waters white writhing beneath ; 

On a limb of that moss-bearded hemlock far down, 

With bright azure mantle and gay mottled crown, 

The kingfisher watches, while o’er him his foe, 

The fierce hawk, sails circling, each moment more low : 
Now pois’d are those pinions and pointed that beak, 

His dread swoop is ready, when hark! with a shriek, 

His eye-balls red blazing, high bristling his crest, 

His snake-like neck arch’d, talons drawn to his breast, 
With the rush of the wind-gust, the glancing of light, 

The Gray Forest Eagle shoots downward his flight: 

One blow of those talons, one plunge of that neck, 

The strong hawk hangs lifeless, a blood-dropping wreck ; 
And as dives the free kingfisher, dart-like on high 

With his prey soars the Eagle, and melts in the sky. 


A fitful red glaring, a low rumbling jar, 

Proclaim the storm-demon yet raging afar ; 

The black cloud strides upward, the lightning more red, 
And the roll of the thunder more deep and more dread ; 
A thick pall of darkness is cast o’er the air, 

And on bounds the blast with a howl from its lair : 
The lightning darts zig-zag and fork’d through the gloom, 
And the bolt launches o’er with crash, rattle, and boom: 
The Gray Forest Eagle, where, where has he sped! 
Does he shrink to his eyrie, and shiver with dread ? 
Does the glare blind his eye? Has the terrible blast, 
On the wing of the sky-king a fear-fetter cast ? 

No, no, the brave Eagle! he thinks not of fright, 

The wrath of the tempest but rouses delight ; 

To the flash of the lightning his eye casts a gleam, 

To the shriek of the wild blast, he echoes his scream, 
And with front like a warrior that speeds to the fray, 
And a clapping of pinions, he’s up and away: 

Away, oh! away soars the fearless and free! 

What recks he the sky’s strife, its monarch is he ; 
The lightning darts round him, undaunted his sight, 
The blast sweeps against him, unwaver’d his flight ; 
High upward, still upward he wheels, till his form 

Is lost in the black scowling gloom of the storm. 

The tempest sweeps o’er with its terrible train, 

And the splendor of sunshine is glowing again, 

Again smiles the soft tender blue of the sky, _ 

Wak’ d bird-voices warble, fann’d leaf-voices sigh ; 
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On the green grass dance shadows, streams sparkle and run, 
The breeze bears the odor its flower-kiss has won, 

And full on the form of the demon in flight 

The rainbow’s magnificence gladdens the sight! 

The Gray Forest Eagle, oh! where is he now, 

While the sky wears the smile of its God on its brow? 
There ’s a dark floating spot by yon cloud’s pearly wreath, 
With the speed of the arrow’t is shooting beneath ; 
Down, nearer and nearer it draws to the gaze, 

Now over the rainbow, now blent with its blaze, 

To a shape it expands, still it plunges through air, 

A proud crest, a fierce eye, a broad wing are there; 

’T is the Eagle, the Gray Forest Eagle, once more 

He sweeps to his eyrie, his journey is o’er. 


Time whirls round his circle, his years roll away, 

But the Gray Forest Eagle minds little his sway; 

The child spurns its buds for Youth’s thorn-hidden bloom, 
Seeks Manhood’s bright phantoms, finds Age and a tomb; 
But the Eagle’s eye dims not, his wing is unbow’d, 

Still drinks he the sunshine, still scales he the cloud ! 

The green tiny pine-shrub points up from the moss, 

The wren’s foot would cover it, tripping across ; 

The beach-nut down dropping, would crush it beneath, 
But ’tis warm’d with heav’n’s sunshine and fann’d by its breath ; 
The seasons fly past it, its head is on high, 

Its thick branches challenge each mood of the sky; 

On its rough bark the moss a green mantle creates, 

And the deer from his antlers the velvet-down grates : 
Time withers its roots, it lifts sadly in air 

A trunk dry and wasted, a top jagg’d and bare, 

Till it rocks in the soft breeze, and crashes to earth, 

Its brown fragments strewing the place of its birth. 

The Eagle has seen it up-struggling to sight, 

He has seen it defying the storm in its might, 

Then prostrate, soil-blended, with plants sprouting o’er, 
But the Gray Forest Eagle is still as of yore. 

His flaming eye dims not, his wing is unbow’d, 

Still drinks he the sunshine, still scales he the cloud ! 

He has seen from his eyrie the forest below 

In bud and in leaf, robed with crimson and snow, 

The thickets, deep wolf lairs, the high crag his throne ; 
And the shriek of the panther has answer’d his own. 

He has seen the wild red man the lord of the shades, 

And the smoke of his wigwams curl thick in the glades ;. 
He has seen the proud forest melt breath-like away, 

And the breast of the earth lying bare to the day; 

He sees the green meadow-grass hiding the lair, 

And his crag-throne spread naked to sun and ‘to air ; 

And his shriek is now answer’d, while sweeping along, 
By the low of the herd and the husbandman’s song ; 

He has seen the wild red man off-swept by his foes, 

And he sees dome and roof where those smokes once arose; 
But his flaming eye dims not; his wing is unbow’d, 

Still drinks he the sunshine, still scales he the cloud ! 


An emblem of Freedom, stern, haughty and high, 

Is the Gray Forest Eagle, that King of the sky! 

It scorns the bright scenes, the gay places of earth— 
By the mountain and torrent it springs into birth ; 
There rock’d by the wild wind, baptis’d in the foam, 
It is guarded and cherish’d,' and there is its home! 
When its shadow steals black o’er the empires of kings, 
Deep terror, deep heart-shaking terror, it Seas; 
When wicked Oppression is armed for the weak, 
Then rustles its pinion, then echoes its shriek ; 

Its eye flames with vengeance, it sweeps on its way, 
And its talons are bath’d in the blood of its prey. 
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Oh that Eagle of Freedom! when cloud upon cloud 
Swath’d the sky of my own native land with a shroud, 
When lightnings gleam’d fiercely, and thunderbolts rung, 
How proud to the tempest those pinions were flung! 
‘Though the wild blast of battle swept fierce through the air 
With darkness and dread, still the Eagle was there ; 
Unquailing, still speeding, his swift flight was on, 

Till the rainbow of Peace crown’d the victory won. 


Qh that Eagle of Freedom ! — age dims not his eye, 
He has seen Earth’s mortality spring, bloom, and die; 
He has seen the strong nation rise, flourish, and fall, 
He mocks at Time’s changes, he triumphs o’er all : 

He has seen our own land with wild forests o’erspread, 
He sees it with sunshine and joy on its head ; 

And his presence will bless this, his own chosen clime, 
Till the Archangel’s fiat is set upon Time. 


THE OLD INN AT NAMPTWICH. 


A sricut Spring morning, in Old England —when the mighty Sun 
has dispersed the Earth’s exhalations, and the last drops have fallen 
from the young leaves, and the birds sing with confidence that the rain 
is over, and the bee hums loudly, as if every thing now belonged to 
himself, and the tree bourgeons, and the hawthorn-blossom receives 
for the first time into her expanding bosom the warm ray of life, and 
sheds her incense in return, and all the gardens and all the hedges are 
redolent with perfume : —a bright spring morning, in Old England, 
when Gop sends it, hath a charm that warms the heart. 

It is like a blush of joy upon the cheek of a brunette, russet mant- 
ling into pink. It hath neither the clear red and white, the distinctive 
coloring, of our own glorious pencilling ; where Nature, like Rubens, 
lays her tints side by side, leaving them to incorporate as they may ; 
nor the soft and melting shades, the mingling outlines, the visible sun- 
light, the golden atmosphere, and the ineffable blue of Italy ; but it is 
a gracious and unwonted boon, that makes a man look up and inter- 
change a smile with Heaven, and go upon his way rejoicing ; or if he 
be a stranger, that causes him to bless himself and exclaim, ‘ Can this 
be England? Yes, yes, this is our fathers’ ‘ Merrie England,’ and not 
half the truth was told us !’ 

It was upon a morning of this description, after four days of ex- 
haustless showerings since our arrival at Liverpool, that we found our- 
selves walking through the by-ways and green lanes of the old town 
of Namptwich, some thirty miles distant from our place of landing, 
and where we had arrived the night before. It was our first visit to 
Europe, and to our eyes every structure was old, and every thing old 
was reverend. We entered the little decrepid old church upon tip-toe ; 
admired the old coats of arms and mortuary notices; looked with ve- 
neration upon the dusty old pews with their dusty old cushions, and 
on the stone floors irregular through age and use; spoke to each other 
in whispers and to the old sexton in an under tone ; paid him as much 
respect as if he had been a Verger, and four times the ordinary fee 
when we took leave of him, with thanks for all that he had shown us ; 
and blessed Gop, as we returned with new delight into the open air, 
for the delicious verdure and the balmy breath of heaven. 
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We threaded the lanes once more, and found that every object had 
unfolded into beauty, into a richer beauty, while we had been occu- 
pied in the church ; and as often as the tumultuous sensation of haste 
arose within us, we silenced it by recollecting that we were no longer 
in America, where the whole world of travellers must fly at the same 
moment to the same public conveyance ; but in England, where the 
post-chaise waited the signal of our satisfied and luxurious leisure. It 
was not our plan to proceed farther than Warwick during the day, and 
we sauntered home leisurely to our own inn. 

Gentle reader, I will imagine thee for the first time seated near the 
small fire that has been kindled to remove the dampness, and air the 
parlor, in that charm of the traveller’s life, an English Inn. No ob- 
ject about thee seems new, or of late acquisition. The furniture is 
any thing rather than of modern date; it has been thoroughly used, and 
admirably kept; every thing is in its place, and speaks its welcome ; 
nice, tidy, prepared, quiet, cheery, comfortable. 

The fragrant tea is of thine own mixture, two spoonsful of black to 
one of green; the sugar is a study of refinement; and the table is 
furnished with fresh cream: one more glance at the Times newspa- 
per, and every thing has been noiselessly arranged. A cover is now 
lifted off, and in the deep well of a blue- edged plate, that contrasts 
beautifully with what it contains, is disclosed that dream of farina- 
ceous enjoyment, the English muffin. How it fills and gratifies the eye 
as its snowy margin rests teeming upon the border of the dish, and 
yields to the gradual suffusion of pink that crowns its upmost sur- 
face! And in the same degree how does its consistency change, from a 
rich, pulpy, fruit-like elasticity, into the most delicate and inviting 
crispness of resistance ! 

It is cut into quarters, as the world was said to be divided when we 
were school-boys ; but the whole of this is thine own! ready buttered 
for thee moreover with grass-fed butter through the plane of the hori- 
zon! Thou hast finished it? ‘Thou hast drank thy nice tea, poured 
out for thee by the hands that are dearest to thee in the world? Thou 
hast ‘ lived and hast loved!’ 

The waiter to whose noiseless footstep we were indebted for the 
constant anticipation of every want during our repast, was a hale and 
erect person, turned of sixty, much inclined to be corpulent if it had 
suited his vocation, with white hair nicely combed about a sleek and 
roseate face, white cravat, a scarlet plush waistcoat, well but carefully 
worn, drab coat and breeches, buckles at the knees, worsted stockings, 
and well-polished shoes tied with strings of black riband. ‘ Hope that 
you found the saxton’s house without difficulty, Sir? Without the 
least, John ; yourdirection wasso exact that we could not miss it. ‘Hope 
that the eggs are boiled to the lady’s taste, Sir? They could not be 
more so. “J ohn gave another glance at the table, placed a small bell 
upon it, and vanished. 

To an American, ,accustomed from his earliest youth to a bustling 
and unrelaxed exertion both of body and mind, with hardly a thought 
of repose unconnected with a state of existence beyond the grave ; 
or even of leisure, without a sensation bordering upon contempt; a 
quiet breakfast in a still country town, and in a foreign land, is a no- 
velty, We prolonged it for some time, but at last rang for John, and 
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ordered post-horses and the bill. ‘There arn’t no post-horses, Sir,’ 
said John. No post-horses! ‘No, Sir, all the post-horses and post- 
chaises have been engaged for some days to start to-day for the Chester 
races. ‘The Gentleman and Ladycame up in a return chaise that went 
down again this morning quite early.’ How are we to get on then to 
Warwick and Oxford? ‘The mail-coach will be up here by one 
o’clock, and the Gentleman and Lady can go on in that, Sir’ But 
suppose it should be full? ‘There arn ’t no danger of that, Sir; the 
Chester races has given the travel a cant the other way, and there will 
be seats enough inside or out, Sir.” This is very extraordinary, John; 
desire the Landlord to step in; I will speak to him upon the subject. 
‘There arn’t no Landlord, Sir’ Then the Landlady. ‘ There arn’t 
no Landlady, Sir.” No Landlady! ‘ No, Sir.’ Who keeps the house ? 
‘I and Betsy, Sir Who is Betsy? ‘She is as was the Barmaid, 
Sir” What is your name? ‘John, Sir’ Well, John, how does all 
this happen? ‘ Measter, Sir, that is Measter White as was, died ten 
years agone, and left every thing to Missus, and Missus when she died, 
six years agone, called me and Betsy to the bed-side and told-us we 
must keep up the Red Lion as well as we could till the youngest child 
came of age, take the same wages as we had in her life-time, and pay 
for the schooling and bringing up of the children, and put them all out 
and take care of the rest of the money till the youngest child came of 
age, and then let all be sold and divided. And I and Betsy has done 
so for six years, and has got eight years more to go afore the youngest 
child comes of age, and Measter John is of age next week, and he’s a 
coming down here ; but I and Betsy shall make him up his bill as if he 
had nothing to say about the property, as no more he has till the 
youngest child comes of age.’ 

You seem to be advancing in life as well as myself, John, said I; how 
long have you been in the family? ‘Twenty years with Measter as 
was, and ten years afore with a brother of his’n, and ten years since 
Measter’s death. I’ve sarved the Whites forty year last Michaelmas 
tide.’ 

Well, John, go now and make out my bill; andas we are strangers and 
hardly know what is proper to be done in the way of fees, put down for 
the servants at the foot of the bill whatever is proper for post-chaise 

eople to pay who have been well taken care of during two days. It 
is the way they doin Liverpool. John returned soon after with the 
note of our expenses. You have put nothing down for fees, John; 
how is this ? 

‘Ispoke to Betsy, Sir, and Betsy says its a new way them’ere Liver- 
pool people has got, and that we had better not get into a new way ; 
that the Gentleman can give what he likes, or he can let it alone, but 
it’s better not to have any thing to do with a new way.’ 

The mail-coach drove past at the time appointed, and proved the 
truth of John’s prediction by being almost vacant. We parted good 
friends with the Red Lion, chose seats according to our wish, and have 
often since then adverted, with a pleasure not unmingled with respect, 
to the simple-minded but ‘ good and faithful servants’ who administer 
even yet as I trust to the credit and prosperity of the old Inn at Nampt- 
wich. Joun Waters, 
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The Merrimack. 


THE MERRIMAC KK. 


BY G. J. WHITTIER. 


‘Tne Indians speak of a beautiful river far to the South, which they call Merrimac.’ 


Sreurn DE Mowrts: 1604. 


I. 
Srream of my fathers! sweetly stiil 
The sunset rays thy valley fill; 
Poured slantwise down the long defile, 
Wave, wood, and spire beneath them smile. 
I see the winding Powow fold 
The green hill in its belt of gold, 
And following down its wavy line, 
Its sparkling waters blend with thine. 
There ’s not a tree upon thy side, 
Nor rock, which thy returning tide 
As yet hath left abrupt and stark 
Above thy evening water-mark ; 
No calm cove with its rocky hem, 
No isle whose emerald swells begem 
Thy broad, smooth current; not a sail 
Bowed to the freshening ocean gale; 
No small boat with its busy oars, 
Nor gray wall sloping to thy shores; 
Nor farm-house with its maple shade, 
Or rigid poplar colonnade, 
Bat lies distinct and full in sight, 
Beneath this gush of sunset light. 


Il. 


Centuries ago, that harbor-bar, 

Stretching its length of foam afar, 

And Salisbury’s beach of shining sand, 
And yonder island’s wave-smoothed strand, 
Saw the adventurer’s tiny sail 

Flit, stooping from the eastern gale;* 

And o’er these woods and waters broke 
The cheer from Britain’s hearts of oak, 

As brightly on the voyager’s eye, 

Weary of forest, sea, and sky, 

Breaking the dull continuous wood, 

The Merrimack rolled down his flood ; 
Mingling that clear pellucid brook 

Which channels vast Agioochook — 

When spring-time’s sun and shower unlock 
The frozen fountains of the rock, 

And more abundant waters given 

From that pure lake, ‘ The Smile of Heaven,’ 
Tributes from vale arid mountain side — 
With ocean’s dark, eternal tide! 


Ill. 


On yonder rocky cape, which braves 
The stormy challenge of the waves, 








* Tue celebrated Captain Smiru, after resigning the government of the colony in Virginia, in his 
capacity of ‘Admiral of New-England,’ made a careful survey of the coast from Penobscot to Cape 
Cod, in the summer of 1614. 





| Lake Winnipiscogee —‘The Smile of the Great Spirit’ — the source of one of the branches of 
the Merrimack. 
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Midst tangled vine and dwarfish wood, 
The hardy Anglo-Saxon stood, 

Planting upon the topmost cra 

The staff of ulate bestlotiea 

And, while from out its heavy fold 

St. George’s crimson cross unrolled, 
Midst roil of drum and trumpet blare, 
And weapons brandishing in air, 

He gave to that lone promontory 

The sweetest name in all his story ;* 

Of her — the flower of Islam’s daughters, 
Whose harems look on Stamboul’s waters — 
Who, when the chance of war had bound 
The Moslem chain his limbs around, 
Wreathed o’er with silk that iron chain, 
Soothed with her smiles his hours of pain, 
And fondly to her youthful slave 

A dearer gift than freedom gave. 


IV. 
But look ! — the yellow light no more 
Streams down on wave and verdant shore; 
And clearly on the calm air swells 
The distant voice of twilight beils. 
From Ocean’s bosom, white and thin 
The mists come slowly rolling in ; 
Hills, woods, the river’s rocky rim, 
Amidst the sea-like vapor swim, 
While yonder lonely coast-light set 
Within its wave-washed minaret, 
Half quenched, a beamless star and pale, 
Shines dimly through its cloudy vel ! 


Vv. 
Vale of my fathers! —I have stood 
Where Hudson rolled his lordly flood ; 
Seen sunrise rest and sunset fade 
Along his frowning Palisade ; 
Looked down the Appalachian peak 
On Juniata’s silver streak ; 
Have seen along his valley gleam 
The Mohawk’s softly- winding stream ; 
The setting sun, his axle red 
Quench darkly in Potomac’s bed ; 
And autumn’s rainbow-tinted banner 
Hang lightly o’er the Susquehanna ; 
Yet, wheresoe’er his step might be, 
Thy wandering child looked back to thee! 
Heard in his dreams thy river’s sound 
Of murmuring on its pebbly bound, 
The unforgotten enull ona roar 
Of waves on thy familiar shore ; 
And seen amidst the curtained gloom 
And quiet of my lonely room, 
Thy sunset scenes before me pass ; 
As, in Agrippa’s magic glass, 
The loved and lost arose to view, 
Remembered groves in greenness grew ; 
And while the gazer leaned to trace, 
More near, some old familiar face, 
He wept to find the vision flown — 
A phantom and a dream alone! 


* Captain SmitH gave to the promontory now called Cape Ann, the name of Tragabizanda, in 
memory of his young and beautiful mistress of that name, who while a captive at Constantinople, 
like Desdemona, ‘loved him for the dangers be had passed.’ 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY : WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF GLAUBER SAULTZ, M. D. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PETER CRAM AT TINNECUM,’ ETC. 







CHAPTER lI. 








larpés yao gtA6cogos icébcos. — Hippocrates. 





Au! dear Doctor, you who have led the luxurious life of the city 
practitioner, accustomed to be driven in your easy curricle, and to be 
delicately treated, can scarcely imagine the hard knocks, the remorse- 
less thumpings, the grievous barbarities, which have almost excru- 
ciated your poor friend. For fifteen years of my life I suffered daily 
more than Horace did in his journey from Rome to Brundusium, and 
ina way of which you can have noidea. Heaven grant that you may 
never form any conception of what it is to be chased around a ‘three- 
acre lot,’ as | was in the beginning of my practice, by an exasperated 
bull-calf, with no escape from his half-grown horns but the scaling of 
a six-railed fence, which I accomplished with incredible swiftness. 
But had not a kind Providence at last put me beyond the reach of 
these things, I should ere now have been as dead as some of my own 
patients who perished of incurable diseases. I began my studies, as 
you well know, with an enthusiastic love and admiration of the pro- 
fession, regarding it as a noble science, and useful and honorable as 
a practical art: Jor I justly thought, that next to him who bears the 
words of eternal life, and whose office, like his Master’s, is to heal the 
broken-hearted, the skilful physician goes forth with the most ample 
means of doing good. His duty brings him into contact with almost 
every mode and variety of life and death. And although it may 
afflict the sensitive heart to be a daily witness of the ills of life, how 
delightful must be the thought that there is scarce a pang which he 
may not alleviate! On him all classes place a friendly reliance, nor 
are any too rich to be independent of his aid. For anguish writhes 
upon downy pillows, as well as on the hardest bed, and ‘ dull remains’ 
are borne from imperial palaces to a common grave. But it belongs 
peculiarly to him to enter the abodes where disease and poverty have 
combined in their most terrific forms, and to do good to those from 
whom he can expect no other reward than prayers and gratitude ; to 
contend with sharp diseases; to moderate the intensity of mortal an- 
guish ; to inspire hope on the bed of languishing, and to restore to 
the vigor of health. And when the medical art fails to accomplish its 
object, and all human means have béen tried only to prove their inef- 
ficiency, it generally falls to his lot to impart with becoming gentle- 
ness that which is so terrible to all breathing things —the fiat of 
speedy death. 

What a pity was it that one who possessed an ardor like mine, and 
so just a sense of the dignity of the profession, should have been dis- 
couraged at the very outset by the terrible negations of poverty and 
neglect! That the learned professions are overstocked, and that 
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young doctors especially are much to be pitied, is a truth which few 
will be inclined to dispute, and which every day renders more appa- 
rent. [I commenced my career in the metropolis where you have 
had the good fortune to obtain both wealth and honor; and for one 
whole year the name of Dr. Aspen might have been seen, in a respec- 
table part of the town, inscribed on a bit of tin, in letters so conspi- 
cuous that they who ran might read. During that time I was punc- 
tual at my office, starting at every shadow which flitted on my wall, 
and drawing myself up into a professional attitude, expecting the 
substance to draw nigh. But it was only shadow. It was soon 
evident that the city was too healthy a place for me to live in. For 
with the exception of one coal-heaver, who luckily fell down in a fit 
before my very door, and whom I rushed out to appropriate before 
they could have the unparalleled impudence to carry him elsewhere, 
my eye was not once refreshed by the sight of a sick person. On 
the contrary, every one whom I saw appeared in remarkable health 
and spirits ; and as I gazed wistfully at their unfailing robustness, they 
smiled cheerily as if to injure my feelings, and seemed to say, jn sar- 
castic tones, ‘ What is the health of the town, doctor? The conse- 
quence was, that I closed the doors of my office, and packing up my 
books and instruments of art, turned my back upon the city, not 
without sighing, for I found there much genial company, although that 
availed little to raise my spirits, while I remained in idleness, and 
with a deficient purse. 

I remember the time of my departure well. It was a pleasant day 
at midsummer, the same on which Johnson was hanged for murder, 
and I passed thousands of persons who were going to behold the rare 
spectacle. Hawkins met me by the hospital, and regretted that the 
medical faculty were about to lose so valuable a member as myself, at 
the same time inviting me to remain and witness the effects of the 
batteries. But in view of the great wickedness of the town, it 
seemed to me that the sooner I was out of it the better; I therefore 
declined the proposal of Dr. Hawkins. ‘ This is a healthy city,’ 
said I to myself, as I proceeded on my journey, ‘ where they han 
the population to get rid of them! It fares ill here with doctors, an 
worse with stone-cutters.’ 

The spot which I had selected as the scene of my future labors 
was about twenty-five miles distant. It was asmall village, or rather 
neighborhood, in the midst of an agricultural district, rendered rich 
and diversified by long-continued cultivation. It was altogether an 
agreeable place of retirement, though too remote; and the people 
were simple in their habits, kind-hearted, and hospitable. It would 
be impossible for me to starve in the midst of so much plenty, and 
the limits of my practice embraced such an extent of country, that I 
could never remain idle, even at the most healthy seasons of the year. 
This situation had become vacated by the retirement of my illustrious 
predecessor, Dr. Botus, who of late years had given himself up to 
unmitigated drunkenness, until he had lost the confidence of the 
people, and at last, for an act of flagrant mal-practice, was compelled 
to sound a precipitate retreat. 1 therefore had the ground clear. 
Not exactly clear, either; for although there was no other physician 


in the place, my future history will show that I had more troublesome 
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rivals to battle with than the most distinguished graduates of the 
schools. 

Being an unmarried man, (which some persons, it appeared, con- 
sidered a great objection to me, although that was a fault which I was 
very willing to remedy,) | took up my abode with the Widow Quaint- 
ley, a respectable old lady, whom her husband had left in moderate 
circumstances, and who occupied an old farm-house, of ample dimen- 
sions. Here I was likely to be well provided for, and to receive 
those kind attentions which I knew how to prize. She had no chil- 
dren. Her only son, who had gone on a whaling voyage many years 
before, had not been heard of since. Her family was composed of 
the district-schoolmaster, now absent, and Mr. Waller, a young gentle- 
man in ill health, who seldom left his room. Beside these, the house 
was oceasionally enlivened by the arrival of friends and visiters. 
The Widow Quaintley was so kind as to allow me the wing of the 
mansion for an office, and to provide me with an elegant rag-carpet, 
manufactured in the family, wherewith to cover it. What with a 
round table, covered with green baize, placed in the centre, and the 
proper arrangement of books and bottles, I thought the room had a 
sanctified look. At any rate, some articles in it appeared to excite 
the curiosity of those who came to examine the operations of the 
‘new doctor ;’ and the black servant-maid, Diana, had a superstitious 
dread of my pestle and mortar, which I struggled in vain to make her 
overcome. 

Thus snugly ensconced one pleasant summer morning, I sat in an 
antique arm-chair, with a book in my hand, waiting patiently for 
whatever might turn up. The doors and windows were thrown wide 
open, the west breeze blew balmily, and myriads of honey-bees were 
humming among the boughs and blossoms of the aged willow, whose 
branches swept the turf before my door. Thus lulled into a tranquil 
frame, I entirely forgot myself, and fell into a pleasant sleep, not 
without dreams. And I assure you that I dreamed at that time many 
things which have since come to pass. But I was awakened presently 
from this sweet illusion, by hearing my own name pronounced ; and 
starting as if from a pistol-shot, I beheld the matronly form of Mrs. 
Quaintley, who pointed to a strapping fellow, whose bandaged head 
and wo-begone countenance told that he was the victim of an ex- 
cruciating tooth-ache. ‘ Doctor,’ said he, speaking for himself through 
half a dozen cotton handkerchiefs, ‘1 want to get a tooth drawed ;’ 
and at the same time forcing open his jaws with two fingers, to indi- 
cate the place, he displayed a horrid abyss, almost sufficient to have 
taken in my whole head. Now this was a business for which I had 
certainly not much predilection; but remembering that the draw- 
ing of teeth was an undoubted prerogative of the country doctor, I 
begged him to be seated, and began a terrible preparation, in hopes 
of being able to frighten him off. But he was made of sterner stuff. 
He sat down resolutely, threw back his head, and I was on the point 
of applying the instrument, when he seized me suddenly by the wrist 
with a firm grip, and keeping me at arm’s length, ‘ Hold on, doctor!’ 
said he ; ‘ first let me inquire of you, what do you ax ?’ 

‘What do I ax ? replied I, starting back with wounded sensibility, 
and insensibly repeating the words, ‘ What dol ax? Qne dollar.’ 
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‘Guy!’ said he, leaping out of his seat as if he had been shot with 
electricity ; ‘ then I won’t have it done!’ 

‘ And why not?’ said I. 

‘ Because you ax too much.’ 

Indeed, I found that I had committed a grand mistake ; for Sparks, 
the blacksmith, was in the habit of pulling out teeth for one quarter 
of that sum, and had a pretty good knack at the business beside. I 
was therefore compelled to come down; and my man resuming his 
seat, [ was again about to proceed. 

‘ Will it hurt ? said he. 

‘ A little,’ replied I, looking down at an immense molar, tolerably 
sound, which had been rooted and grounded for a quarter of a century. 
; I - afraid I shall want some assistance ; Diana, come and hold his 

ead.’ 

‘No, I guess I won’t!’ screamed that dark goddess, turning her 
back suddenly, and never ceasing to run and to scream, until she had 
arrived at her own domains. I therefore commenced operations 
alone, turned up my wristbands, stretched out my right arm, and 
began to select from the instruments of torture. The polished steel 
flashed before the man’s eyes, but he never flinched. He threw back 
his head, stretched his mouth wide open, and drew in his breath ; but 
as soon as the steel fangs had hold of him, he began in earnest to dis- 
play the full orchestral powers of his lungs, waxing louder and louder 
while the twisting process went on, and dying away into a lamentable 
miserére. When it was all over, he searched in his pocket for a to- 
bacco-box, and taking out of it four sixpenny-bits, he counted them 
one by one into my palm, saying with a pleasant smile, ‘ You make 
your money easy, young man.’ I nodded assent, and was in the act 
of depositing the money in my pocket, when the door of my office 
flew violently open, and the Widow Quaintley rushed in, out of 
breath, her hands lifted up, her cap-strings fluttering in the breeze : 

‘ Lord-a-marcy! doctor,’ exclaimed she, ‘make haste! There’s 
something the dreadfullest has happened, 1’m sure! They’re after 
you at—at—at , 

Frightened at this sudden appeal, I bundled up my instruments, 
and followed the steps of Mrs. Quaintley ; but no sooner had I set 
my foot out of the door, than I received a blow in the breast which 
almost knocked me down. On recovering a little, and looking around, : 
I saw a bare-footed, bare-headed, dirty-faced boy, who having run 
against me, had staggered back five or six paces, and who stood 
aghast, with his mouth wide open, and the fore-finger of his right hand 
pointed downward, and who, betwixt the importance of his message 
and fright at what he had done, could say nothing. At last, being 
full of conflicting sensations, he stammered out, as nearly as I could 
understand him, the following words : 

‘Want you to come—right off—t our house! Poppy ’s—cutz- 
tozoff ! — cutztozoff !—cutTztozorF !’ 

Before I could make any reply, or indeed recover from the jar 
which my whole frame had received, he rushed out, sprang on a bare- 
backed horse, which stood at the door, kicked his heels into the 
animal’s sides, and disappeared in a cloud of dust. 
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‘ Where is it? said I, to Mrs. Quaintley; ‘whatisit? I did not 
understand him.’ 

‘O! it’s to Kushow’s,’ replied she ; make haste; it’s first house ; 
painted red — right hand side o’ the road—next to the mill.’ 

Impressing these directions fully on my mind, I set off in hot haste 
to walk to the place specified, which was half a mile distant; but 1 
had not gone far, before I saw a negro running toward me, who 
presently came up, and throwing out his arms, pointed wildly toward 
the house, without saying a word. He was without hat, and whet 
with the white of his eyes, and the white of his teeth flashing amidst 
the excessive blackness of his countenance, I could not distinctly say 
whether his were a dumb horror, or some other passion of the seul. 
He answered none of my inquiries, but threw his heels in the air, 
and ran back. I presumed that some dreadful accident had happened, 
but hoped there was nothing which would require amputation ; for my 
ambition toexcel in surgery had very much decreased of late, as a friend 
of mine had confessed to me at the University, that he had killed an 
irresponsible man by taking off his leg above the knee. But I had 
conceived a greater aversion to it from the following circumstance. 

One day being at the Dead House, I saw there a gluttonous Irish- 
man, who lay choked to death with a piece of roast-beef. As he had 
remained the limited time, and was about to be removed, I begged 
permission to possess myself of his head, which was a remarkably 
fine one, in a phrenological point of view; and I had already sepa- 
rated it from the shoulders, and was reflecting how I would map 
it out according to the system of Gall and Spurzheim, when I was 
awakened from this pleasant reverie by the howlings and ululations 
of the friends who were coming to recognize the body. There was 
not much time for reflection. 1 whipped out my white hankerchief, 
tied it- carefully around the neck, and made haste to depart, well satis- 
fied to carry off my own head unmolested. But I afterward learned 
that the friends went away without making any discovery; and as 
they did not return as soon as they ought to have done, the body was 
removed. I was well frightened by this adventure, and pretty nearly 
made up my mind at that time that | would never meddle with surgery 
any more. This however is a digression. 

When I arrived at the house, I noticed symptoms that something 
remarkable had taken place. There was a great running to and fro, 
and I was met by a single file of persons at the gate, who accosted 
me with one consent: ‘Make haste, doctor!—he’s a-bleedin’ to 
death! Cutztozoff!— cutztozoff ! — cutztozoff !’ 

‘What can it mean?’ thought 1. ‘ Do these people speak Russian ? 
If they were to cry out Poniatowski! Poniatowski! Poniatowski! it 
could not be more unintelligible.’ But in a few minutes I discovered 
the whole matter. It was a large farm-house to which I had come ; 
and when I entered the kitchen, which appeared to be the scene of the 
disorder, a tableau vivant of remarkable character presented itself. 
There stood about a dozen people, men and women, in all attitudes 
of surprise and horror, grouped in a circle. In the centre sat a man 
of stolid countenance, only a little pale, with his left foot stretched on 
the hearth-stone, and bleeding profusely. The opposite door, which 
was wide open, was filled with horror-stricken negro-heads, piled one 
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above another, in the form of a pyramid, the whole surmounted by 
the black devil who had acted pantomime before me in the road. 
The windows were likewise darkened with human faces, and the 
neighbors were pouring in, and bruising their shins against the pots 
and kettles, to get a sight of the unfortunate man. I almost despaired 
of approaching him through such a crowd, but a way was suddenly 
cleared ; for a woman with a wild eye, whom I took to be the mis- 
tress of the house, starting angrily up, thrust aside one and another, 
and throwing around a look which took in the whole party, ‘ Away 
wid you!’ screamed she, ‘all on you! Clear de kitchen, and make 
room for those that can do some good!’ 

It having been announced that the doctor had arrived, I proceeded 
to examine the patient. It appeared that he had gone out into the 
field to hoe up some potatoes, and the large toe of his left foot ap- 
pearing above the earth, covered with dust, he mistook it for a small 
potato, and bringing down the sharp instrument with great force, 
nearly severed it in twain. It was certainly a great mistake, and a 
matter of marvel to all the by-standers, that a man so well acquainted 
with agriculture as he was, should not know a potato from a toe. 
As I found that the exscinded member would be of no farther use to 
him, and all my art would not suffice to put it on again, I completed 
the business by cutting it entirely off. When this was done, I was 
about to bind up the wound, and for this purpose laid my hand on a 
small piece of muslin which I saw in a basket near by; but in this I 
was arrested by the same woman who had spoken before. ‘ Stop!’ 
said she; ‘1’ll go a’ter some rags.’ Whether through my own rash- 
ness, or by the advice of those present, | disregarded her injunction, 
and in an evil hour tore the muslin. When she came back with her 
hands full of old rags, and saw what was done, she broke out into a 
frenzy of passion. She shrieked, stamped, tore her hair, menaced 
me with threatening gestures, and poured forth such a volley of vitu- 
peration and abuse, that I was both frightened and at a loss what to 
make of it. She was a tall, tragic woman, with an eye piercing black, 
and her comb hanging down in her dishevelled hair gave her the ap- 
pearance of an inhabitant of Bedlam. ‘Oh! you!’ said she, shaking 
her fist in my very teeth. ‘ Be still, mother!’ exclaimed a young 
woman, snatching her arm violently; ‘how can you talk so to the 
new doctor?’ ‘New doctor!’ replied she, in a most contemptuous 
tone ; ‘tear my muslin, do you? I'll teach you to tear my muslin!’ 

‘ Polly,’ said the wounded man, calmly looking up, ‘ take Nautchy 
out of the room. Bilbo, help Polly.’ 

These two, the daughter and the negro whom I have already men- 
tioned, immediately seized her and carried her away, and for a long 
time I could hear her shrill voice employed in pouring imprecations 
on the ‘new doctor.’ ‘She’s a little out of her head,’ said one of 
the party ; ‘ you mus’ n’t mind what she says, doctor. She’s been to 
to the Asylum once, and Honnes, it ’s high time that you sent her 
again.’ I thought this was judicious advice, but said nothing; and 
having given a few necessary directions, took my departure, promi- 
sing to call again the next day. 

As I was returning home by the same road that I came, before go- 
ing a great way, I was attracted by the singular manceuvres of a man 
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in the road. ae had his hands behind hie weik, with the palms open, 
and in that way he was walking backward, apparently with great care 
and precaution, in the direction of a stone fence. When he reached 
it, without altering his position, he dislodged a large round stone, 
and still holding it behind his back, mov ed slowly on, with a steady 
gait. I puzzled myself to know the design of this movement; and 
as I passed him, gazed at him with such a curious and imploring look, 
that I was in hopes he would take the hint, and inform me why he 
did it; but I got not the least satisfaction. When I reached home, (it 
was about four o’clock in the afternoon,) Mrs. Quaintley was awaiting 
my arrival with great impatience. 

‘Lor’ bless you, doctor! what’s kept you so long? I been a- 
lookin’ for you this hour. But what was the matter with Kushow ?’ 

‘Madam,’ said I, with sprightly promptitude, ‘he ’s cut his toe off.’ 

‘Cut his toe off?’ the widow Quaintley screamed outright ; ‘ dear 
Lord! I thought there was something awful. But do tell— what 
cut it off!’ ‘ He mistook it,’ said I, ‘ for a Rohan potato.’ 

‘ Luddi, doctor, you ’re surely jokin,’ aint you! Well, well, I’m 
glad it aint no worse. I knowed there was somethin’ cut off. Ill 
jus’ put on my bonnet, and step over there, bime by, and see if I can 
be any use. Doctor, tea’s ready. Diana, bring up the muffins. 
Don’t be afeered, you foolish thing !—he aint a-goin’ to pull your teeth 
out.’ 

While I was engaged in the discussion of a dish of tea, exceedingly 
well compounded — and what is more consoling to a poor weary 
country doctor ?—I asked Mrs. Quaintley a few questions about the 
man whose manceuvres [ had just witnessed. ‘Who is that strange 
man,’ said I, ‘ whom I met by the road-side 

‘Oh’ replied she, ‘ that’s Burks. Every body knows Burks.’ 

‘Who is he ?’ 

‘ The brother-in-law of Kushow.’ 

‘ What makes him walk with a stone in his fist ?’ 

‘ Well, he can’t walk without he carries it. He always does it.’ 

‘ For what ? 

‘ For ballast.’ 

‘Bless my soul!’ replied I, surprised in my turn; ‘ what does he 
want of ballast ? 

‘ To steady himself. Burks drinks hard. He must have a stone to 
walk with, or he falls right down.’ 

‘ How long has he sailed under ballast, Madam ?” 

‘ May be these ten years or more. He’s like his sister. I kind o’ 
think he’s a little crazy. But, doctor, how about Kushow? How 
come he to mistake his toe for a ’tato ; it is the most wonnerful thing 
that I ever heerd tell of.’ 

‘I cannot tell you, Madam. But is this Burks equally strange in 
all his conduct ?” 

‘Yes, yes; he aint the only queer body about here, I assure you. 
Oh! Doctor I come pretty nigh forgettin’ to tell you that M°Tab has 
sent for you to come to his 5 this evening, at half past eight 
o’clock precisely. I warn you before hand, he’s a wonnerful pom- 
lous man, doctor.’ 


‘Ah! indeed ? replied I. 
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‘Yes, and a proud man. He never has nothing to do except 
with the most principalest men of the town. He’s a ’piscopalian, 
and prides himself onto it. He’ll talk to you about his kinsman, you 
see if he dont, and about the college. M°Tab loves han’some lan- 
guage. He'll go out of his way for a han’some word, the same as he 
dees when he’s been to York, he never goes straight home through 
the village, but a half a mile round.’ 

‘ What does he do that for ?’ 

‘ Because there ’s a man in the village that he owes a grudge to. 
Well, you ’ll have to humor him some, I ’xpect; M‘Tab’s a-gettin’ 
old. Doctor, how that man screamed that you drawed a tooth for! 
Gracious me ! — he hollered like a loon.’ 

‘I think it high time,’ said I, feeling a degree of inward satisfac- 
tion as I spoke, ‘ that I had looked out fora horse. Do you know of 
any one that wishes to sell a good horse ? 

Mrs. Quaintley started almost out of her seat, put down untasted 
her ‘second cup,’ which she was just raising to her lips, and looked a 
little frightened. ‘ Dear me!’ said she, ‘ talkin’ of horses, that puts 
me in mind o’ somethin’. Diana, go right up stairs into the spare 
bedroom F 

‘Yes, Ma’am.’ 

‘And look on the mantel behind the chany flower-wase, and bring 
down what you see there , 

‘Yes, Ma’am.’ 

‘ And here, take these muffins back to Mr. Waller, and tell him he 
must eat them. Oh, doctor, you must go up and see Mr. Waller. 
He ’s so moloncholy! He’s put nothin’ into his mouth this whole 
week.’ 

Diana disappeared, and in a few minutes coming down to the land- 
ing of the stair-case, screamed out, ‘ Missus, I can’t find it!’ 

‘She can’t find it! It’s just like her, the stupid thing !’ said Mrs. 
Quaintley, going out with displeasure, and shaking the tea-table as she 
rose. ‘1 shall have to go after it myself.’ So saying she disappeared, 
and in a few moments came down with a bit of paper in her hand, 
and approaching Diana, the head of the black girl immediately 
crouched upon her shoulder. ‘ Look here, you hussy !’ said she, ex- 
tending the paper, ‘ what’s this? Where was your eyes? Ill box 
your ears for you, I will!’ — and Diana, in spite of her precaution, 
received a violent rap on the side of the head. ‘ Take that, you slut!’ 
and the other side of her head received a like compliment. ‘I’ll 
teach you not to see nothing!’ proceeded Mrs. Quaintley, boxing 
Diana’s ears all the while as rapidly as a weaver plies his shuttle. 
‘ There, Doctor,’ said she, laying down the paper, ‘ that’s for you.’ 

I found it to be a letter from my predecessor, Doctor Bolus, and on 
breaking the seal, read as follows : 








* Dr. ASPEN: 


Sir: In resigning my old friends and patients into your hands, (and I assure you that we on 
with mutual respect,) I should be glad to dispose of my horse and sulkey. I received them both from 
the late Doctor Minime. You will find the sulkey eminently easy, and the horse perfectly gentle, and 
suited to the profession. He knows all the places in the country where he has been accustomed to 
0, and stops of his own accord. I will part with both for twenty-five dollars, and that is dog cheap 
the horse, to say nothing of the vehicle. Mrs. Quaintley will send me the money. Wishing you 
success and prosperity in your new field of practice, | remain, dear Doctor, 


Your obt. serv’t., 
D. J. A. Borvs, M. D.’ 
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‘This comes very apropos,’ said I; ‘I will ride to Mr. M*Tab’s 
this evening, and see if there is any objection to this bargain. I hope 
the horse has not the inflexible temper of Dumbiedike’s Highland 
pony, Rory Bean, who would only travel between his master’s house 
and Douce Davie Dean’s. But we shall see. ‘ Mrs. Quaintley, have 
you a man who takes care of your barns ?” 

‘Sartin,’ replied she; ‘ Diana, call Flum.’ 

‘Here, Flum! Flum! Flum!’ screamed Diana; ‘ the doctor wants 
you !’ 

This call was responded to in a few moments by the arrival of a 
little old negro, whom I| looked at as a perfect curiosity. I had 
already noticed him upon the place. He was apparently about seventy 
years of age, much below the middle size, very black, and of a solemn 
countenance. His voice was gruff, and keyed upon the lowest base. 
In his dress he was peculiar. He wore velvet short-breeches, with 
buckles at the knees. When he walked, he took the most diminutive 
steps ; indeed, he rather waddled than walked; but he moved with 
such rapidity, that very few could keep up with him. 

‘What is your name?’ said I, scarcely crediting the appellation 
which Mrs. Quaintley had given him. 

‘Flummery, master,’ replied he, scraping his right foot respectfully. 

‘Flummery !’ exclaimed I, in amazement. 

‘Yes, master; my father and grandfather before me was named 
Flummery.’ 

‘Oh! very well; since that is the case, | want you to rig up the 
horse and sulkey, and trot them out, Flummery.’ 

‘ Yes, master ;’ and the little old negro disappeared, and on looking 
out, I saw his stiff upright form moving with great celerity in the 
direction of the barn. Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed, before he 
returned ; and I was standing in the door of my office, when he led 
forth the equipage which I was to call my own. No sooner had I 
looked at it, than | obeyed the first impulse which seized me, and that 
was, to throw myself into an antique arm-chair, and to burst into a fit of 
the most hearty laughter. Never did such an equipage appertain to a 
professional man, I undertake to say, unless it was to a poor country 
doctor. Oh, my dear Saultz! I wish I had reserved a picture of it 
to put in the museum! The horse was a raw-boned, one-eyed, wall- 
eyed creature, of a dirty-white color, covered with spots, with a defi- 
cient mane, and nothing but the black stump of a tail, which he kept 
wagging about unceasingly. His head drooped upon the ground, and 
ever and anon he fetched a deep sigh, while his under lip hung habit- 
ually down, giving him an expression of listlessness and inanity which 
it is rare to see in a horse. The model of the sulkey cannot be 
described, nor will I attempt it, except to say that it had a white 
greasy top, full of holes, and was hung on leather springs. 

As it was late in the afternoon, I deemed it the part of prudence 
to set out immediately, in order to arrive at M*Tab’s at half-past 
eight o’clock precisely. As I rode leisurely along the grass-skirted 
lanes and green hedges, the sun was sinking gloriously in the western 
sky; and leaning back in my hereditary sulkey, I contemplated the 
landscape with pleasure, and indulged in all manner of pleasant fan*® 
cies. | had thought proper to obtain from Mrs. Quaintley a few par- 
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ticulars concerning the patient whom I was now to visit, in order that 
I might be prepared to fall in with his humors if he had any. He was 
naturally a weak-minded man, with a limited stock of ideas, hypo- 
chondriacal, and rendered peevish by certain ailments to which he had 
been subjected for a course of years. The prevailing foible of his 
mind was vanity. He happened to be a blood relative of a very dis- 
tinguishéd man, long since dead, but who had once been a governor of 
the state, and Mr. M°Tab basked in the reflected giories of this rela- 
tionship. He never conversed without introducing in a respectful 
manner the authority of his ‘kinsman.’ And this formed one of his 
topics. Another on which he dwelt sorrowfully, was his pecuniary 
losses. He was now poor, almost too poor to keep up any thing but 
the shadow of that pomp in which his soul delighted. But his remote 
ancestors had once owned a little property in the city of New-York, 
and if it had remained in the family, by the natural rise of real estate 
it would now be of great value. This thought wofully tormented 
M°Tab. But an event had occurred many years before, which more 
than any thing else produced an impression on his mind, and he never 
spoke of it without boiling over with indignation. The presidency 
of the college in the city of New-York became vacated, and a distin- 
guished clergyman of the Reformed Dutch Church was selected to 
fill it. But by the charter of the institution, only a Churchman was 
eligible ; and in order to get over this difficulty, they created a new 
officer called a Provost. This step enraged M*Tab very much, who 
was a sound Churchman, although he had no interest in the college, 
and had himself a very deficient education. And notwithstanding 
things returned to their accustomed channel, and the same irregularity 
was not likely to occur again, he never got over it, and he never 
ceased to cry ‘Shame! shame!’ in his retirement. 

Having arrived at the mansion of this personage, I left my Rosi- 
nante standing at the door, and was immediately conducted into his 
presence. I found him to be a ‘pompious’ man indeed; but he 
received me with a grave suavity, which well became his precarious 
health. ‘ Tak’ aseat, Sir,’ said he, ‘tak’ a seat.’ He was a man appa- 
rently about sixty, of a florid complexion, with a small head mounted 
upon a body somewhat corpulent. He wore a flowered morning 
gown and red slippers, and was walking up and down the room, pour- 
ing out well-rounded sentences, which he appeared to have put 
together with care. At last I ventured to intimate that I had come 
at his command, and hoped I did not find him very unwell. He folded 
his arms, almost closed up his twinkling eyes, which were no larger 
than peas, and continuing to walk the floor: ‘ Your hopes are futile, 
Sir,’ replied he; ‘I am a man of infirmities; my candle of life is 
flickering, and there is no soundness in my bones.’ He spoke this 
with solemn earnestness; then pausing, he added, ‘ That sentence 
would read well in print.’ Presently he became religious, and with 
great mouthing, inflection of the voice, and emphasis, he pronounced 
the following sentences: ‘ Man that is born of a woman, is of few 
days, and full of sorrows: Oh that I may die the death of the righte- 
* ous, and may my last end be like his!’ There,’ exclaimed he, ‘ that 
‘would sound well in the pulpit.’ 
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At last, getting down from his high horse, he condescended to ask 
me a few questions concerning myself, as where I had obtained 
my education, etc. I replied, in the city of New-York, at the college. 

‘Ah! the college! Don’t speak to me of the college!’ said he, 
drawing himself up with dignity. ‘I know enough of the college, 
of King’s College, that was. 1 remember well, and I have cause to 
remember, Sir, the day when the Provost first entered its walls. Upon 
my honor,’ said he, speaking with great vehemence, ‘1 had rather 
seen the college in flames, and Mason in it, and all going up to heaven 
together! It was an outrageous measure, Sir. I disapproved of it; 
the church disapproved of it; the Governor objected to it; I have 
heard my kinsman say he did.’ 

‘It was a compromise,’ replied I, ‘to say the least, of doubtful 
tendency.’ 

‘Not at all doubtful, Sir,’ said he, snapping me short, ‘not at all 
doubtful. I tell you it was positively disgraceful; it was a derelic- 
tion of principle. No son of mine should ever enter the doors.’ 

‘The mistake,’ said I, ‘is not likely to be repeated, but when it 
occurred it was thought that the college and the city could not dis- 
pense with the services of so distinguished a man.’ 

‘Ah! I beg you will not speak of the city; I beg you will not 
speak of losses. I have had losses, Sir. 1 ought at this moment to 
be rolling in wealth. Oh Gemini! the world’s a pilgrimage! So 
Kushow’s cut his toe off,eh ? Serves him right for going bare-footed. 
They live like hogs, the Kushowses.’ 

After various desultory conversation, I found that Mr. M°Tab wanted 
to consult me about taking a cold bath, or rather he had made up his 
mind to take one; and after inquiring his symptoms, I| certainly did 
not think that a cold bath would do him any harm. 

‘ Look here, Sir,’ said he, throwing open a door, and stalking into 
an adjoining room, ‘I’ve got an establishment fixed up at great exe 
pense. There’s the apparatus, Sir.’ 

On looking around, I saw no fixtures, but a round tub, of large 
dimensions, such as washerwomen make use of, stood in the middle 
of the room, half filled with water; and M°Tab insisted that I should 
remain and see him take the bath. There was a grand difficulty in 
his case, for he asserted roundly that it was impossible for him to 
sink in water, in consequence of there being ‘no life inhim.’ I did 
not attempt to argue this point with him, but rather indulged the hope 
that although this might be the case at present, he might eventually 
be enabled to sink. He thought not. I begged him to make trial, 
and he seemed resolved to do so at first, but when it came to the 
point of sitting down in the cold water, he rather adhered to his 
opinion that he could not sink, and kept away from the tub. 

‘Sit down,’ said I, gently pressing him by the shoulders, ‘ you wei/ 
sink.’ 

‘I tell you I can’t sink, I won’t sink!’ replied he, with vehemence, 
and ae ing up with elasticity.’ 

‘ Sir,’ I, looking soberly at him, ‘try what good floating 
will do.’ 

He appeared to relish the good sense of this suggestion very much, 
and bent gradually down, mumbling to himself all the while; but no 
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* sooner did the water penetrate the folds of his morning-gown, than 


he began to catch in his breath. ‘ There’s no life in me,’ cried he, 
clinging tightly to the sides of the tub with both hands. ‘There’sno 
life in me! I float like a gull.’ 

‘ Let go of the tub,’ said I, ‘ and you will sink.’ 

‘I tell you I can’t sink! I float like a gull! —I float like a gull!’ 

Being anxious to know what his specific gravity really was, I sud- 
denly unclinched both his hands with great exertion, and he sank to 
the bottom like a stone, while the tide immediately rose in the tub to 
the very brim. Having done this, I was frightened at my own bold- 
ness, lest | had committed a worse mistake than when I tore the 
muslin. But so incompatible is cold water with any of the passions, 
that a flash of displeasure which appeared on M‘Tab’s countenance 
passed immediately away, and while the cooling element closed him 
in on every side, his eyes were turned with a ‘refreshed lustre’ 
toward the ceiling, and I saw that he was composing a splendid 
sentence, ‘fit to appear in print.’ Here I immediately withdrew, on 
a point of delicacy, lest by my presence I should seem to twit him 
with having sunk. I left him with his legs dangling out of the tub, 
apparently in a tranquil frame, and wrapped up in sublime medita- 
tions. 

I had not seen a human being about the premises of Mr. M°Tab, 
with the exception of a female form, which flitted suddenly across 
my path as I left the house. It was difficult to distinguish her fea- 
tures by the dimness of the evening. But who she was, if the reader 
has any desire, he may be informed hereafter. As I went to bed 
that night, by the light of the moon, I could not help congratulating 
myself upon the excellent field of practice upon which I had entered. 
But at that time I was without experience, and little foresaw the ills 
which would beset the path of the country doctor. In reflecting on 
the events of the day, I soon fell asleep; but as if I had not already 
met with enough adventures, I was awakened in the middle of the 
night by peals of laughter proceeding from my very bed. I rubbed 
my eyes, and looked around, but saw no one. The moon was nearly 
down, and still cast a dim light into my chamber. In a few minutes 
I understood the whole matter. I had been evidently dreaming, and 
was aroused by the sounds of my own merriment. I pressed my 
hand on my forehead, and tried to recall the train of ideas. Perhaps 
the reader would be glad to know the occasion of my midnight revelry. 
Well, then, it wis neither my adventures at the farm-house, nor the 
fears of Diana, nor the officious kindness of Mrs. Quaintley, nor 
the bombastic behaviour of M°Tab. It was the vision of Flummery, 
leading forth the equippage which had been bequeathed to me by my 
predecessor, the horse and the chariot of the late Dr. Minime. 


EPIGRAM 


ON THE AUTHOR OF ‘PRETTY PLECES’ OF POOR AND PIOUS POETRY. 


You ’re very pious, so you are! 
And learned and literary ; 

But ’pon my word, and as a friend, 
You ’re very stupid — very! 


au 
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THE GOOD MAN’S PORTRAIT. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘APPROACH OF AGE.’ 


Wuen I was young, I knew an aged man, 

Learned in the tongues that tell the richest thoughts 
Of gray antiquity, and deeply skilled 

In science various of the modern school. 

Me, with persuasive eloquence he taught, 


. And, in the garden of a memory, sowed 
1 


Some precious seeds, which since have sprung to fruit. 
But be that as it may; I surely feel 

The better for his teachings. Through my life, 

(He has been many years among the past,) 

I’ve looked to his example, and have striven 

To emulate his-virtues. When perplexed, 

Thus asked myself, ‘ Were that good man alive, 

What would he counsel? Then, with serious thought, 
I chose my course, and often wisely chose. 


To fancy’s eye, before me now he stands, 
In form erect and tall; clear white and thin, 
His hair falls smoothly o’er an ample brow ; 
His lustrous eye illumes a placid face, 
Where dignity and grace serenely smile, 
With unaffected ease. 


His wants were few, 
That crowned his days with health and sweet content, 
And blessed his nights with undisturbed repose. 
Envy and hate were strangers to his mind, 
For mild Benevolence shut them out of doors. . 
Each thought unselfish, every action pure; ‘ 
With human failings he could sympathize, 
And scan the motive closer than the deed. 
No narrow prejudice his judgment swayed ; 
The honest man, where’er by fortune placed, 
Won his sincere regard; but gilded fraud, 
And affectation of luxurious taste, ‘ 
That starve the creditor, met his rebuke. 
While with discriminating hand, he spared 
To pallid Want a portion of his store, 
He feared the eye might see the liberal alms. 
When wranglers met, or fierce contention rose, 
The foolish heart, when he admonished, wept, 
And peace prevailed where his wise counsels fell. 


He looked abroad upon the fruitful vales, 

The distant hills that cloud-like paint the sky, 
The peopled lands, the wilderness of waves ; 
And, with an humble but observing view 
Surveyed the harmony of ‘nature’s laws. 

In all around, a Providence he saw, 

And daily lifted up his heart to heaven 

In earnest thankfulness for daily joys. 

No bigot zeal aroused unchristian hate, 

Nor stirred him on to ineffectual rage. 

He never said to man, ‘ Stand thou apart!’ 
And never damned him to eternal flames 

For points of faith. And, when the scoffer railed, 
He truly pitied, still he ne’er condemned, 

For judgment is the attribute of God! 

But, in his closet prayed, the infidel soul 
Might be imbued with grace and hope divine. 


He loved to mingle with the youthful throng, A 
And, with a zest unusual to his years, 
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Enjoyed their healthful games. Unlike the vain, 
Self-righteous one, upon whose rigid brow 
Demureness sits austere, he saw no sin 

In mirthfal pleasures, or athletic sports, 

Or scenic art that aids the loftiest muse. 


‘My son,’ I well remember once he said, 

* My length of years has fortified my faith, 

And proved the worth of virtue’s fadeless bloom. 
Although the world is dazed by splendid guilt, 

If rulers be not merciful and just, 

They are not great. The good alone are great! 
I’ve aimed to do, to all within my sphere, 

As I should be content they did to me; 

But calm reflection, born of after hours, 

Hath often chid me for ungenerous deeds, 

And kindness unperformed. Iam but man, f 
And trust the mercy of my heavenly Judge.’ 


Since then, O Time! sad changes hast thou wrought! 
That good man sleeps with the forgotten dead, 
And I am spared, who knew and felt his worth, 
To bless his memory! O never more 
Shall I be greeted with the approving smile : 
So natural to his face! O never more 
Shall hear the voice, so musical, that first 
Inspired to nobler aim and eon hope 
r 


The heart that might, but for his care, have been 
Cold as his own! 


PEDRILLO, THE PRIVATE TUTOR. 








‘Sed vos seevas imponite leges ; 
Ut preceptori verborum regula constet, 
Ut legat historias, auctores uoverit omnes.’ — JuVENAL. 





Wuart an admirable thing is a good caricature ! — not those politi- 
eal lithographs, with long mottos appended to render them intelligible, 
but a sketch that speaks for itself; a type of an odd human species ; 
an essay on a class of men condensed into a dozen strokes of the 
pencil. In that excellent work ‘ Les Francais, peints par Eux-mémes,’ 
there is a sketch of a précepteur, so comprehensive, so complete, so 
faultless, that a man who had never heard of the creature, would 
know him as thoroughly at a glance as any paterfamilias in the 
country. 

Those eyes, fixed learnedly on vacancy through a pair of specta- 
cles ; those furrows which wisdom has ploughed upon his brow ; that 
lengthened nose, which, tapped by pedantic foretinger, shows, like 
the gnomon on the dial, how high the sun of vanity rides in the hea- 
vens ; that pursed-up mouth, which seems bursting with quis, que, 
quod, and other words that burn; that Atlantean stock supporting the 
universe of brain; al/ bespeak the Latin and Greek man, the totus an 
se, the all-important, all-sufficient to himself: but the next glance dis- 
closes the close-buttoned, seedy coat, which hides his weekly chemise 
d’ homme or his semi-hebdomadal dummy; his knock-kneed supporters, 
clad in shining tights, so crooked as to be excellent in impressing the 
letter X, on the infant mind; the next glance reveals the complete 
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tutor, and makes us certain that a specimen of this unlucky, God-for- 
gotten class of beings stands before us. 

What a life they lead! Happy are charity students, and ‘ pious 
indigent young men,’ in comparison! They enjoy little, but they 
labor little. The tutor has no enjoyment, and ceaseless toil. The 
children of course hate him instinctively, and show it whenever they 
dare, by a sulky compliance with the letter of the law, and a pro- 
voking disregard of its spirit. The parents want to get their money’s 
worth, as the saying is, and feel disappointed and even wronged if 
they have not hired the patience of Job, the wisdom of Solomon, and 
the indefatigability of the Wandering Jew, for two or three hundred 
dollars a year. And not only is the well-salaried man to supply the 
little nuisances with all the ’tcs, isms, and ’ologies ; not only is it his 
province to take them to walk, to see that their hair is brushed, and 
their faces clean; to make them sit straight, and to attend to their 
manners generally; but he is highly culpable if any one of them falls 
sick by over-eating, or soils his clothes by gratifying a natural pro- 
pensity in the fabrication of dirt-pies. 

‘ Johnny and Sally must not study much,’ mamma says; ‘it is bad 
for their complexions ;’ and papa remarks, at the end of the quarter : 
‘It seems to me, Mr. Pedrillo, that you bring these children on very 
slowly.’ Luckless Pedrillo! 

There is an inexpressible cheerlessness in living in a family of 
which you are not a member; in being a constant witness of affec- 
tionate intercourse from which you are excluded; in hearing about 
you frolicksome whisperings, which are hushed when you draw near. 
Oh! then a sense of loneliness will come over your heart, chilling 
your very life blood! Surrounded, like another Tantalus, by home 
sympathies which your heart yearns for, but which vanish like phan- 
tasmagoria when you stretch forth your hand to grasp them, you will 
feel like a solitary stranger in the vast capital of a nation whose lan- 
guage he knows not. All this a tutor suffers. Is this all? By no 
means. Constant mortifications can never be wanting, to a man who 
possesses any soul, even though it be as small as the soul of a pawn- 
broker. He may dine at the table; he may perhaps sit in the parlor 
of an evening, provided he does not talk too much to visiters ; but 
the looks of his employers, and the tones of the domestics, must pro- 
claim to him at all hours that they consider him only a hireling, a 
mere upper servant. Yet tutorship is not the unit of misery. There 
is one degree more abject, and this is allotted to governesses. The 
lady of the house will always look with some little complacency on 
the preceptor, if he can mend a pen tolerably, or can hold a skein of 
sewing-silk ; he is a man, although a tutor; but to one of her own sex, 
her heart is as callous as her thimble — her tongue as sharp as her 
cambric needle. Listen to the miseries of Pedrillo. 

He was a plain, unsophisticated individual; one skilled in books, 
not in men; of a warm, generous heart, and the most self-denying 
person I ever knew; every way fitted, indeed, to enjoy life, if he 
could have escaped the searching eyes of Nemesis; but the cruel 
goddess seized him in her relentless claws, and let him fall into a 
private tutorship. If Pedrillo had been a pedant, a hack, or a toady, 
he might have had great success; but as nature and education had 
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denied him these accomplishments, he was plunged into an abyss of 
misery deeper than that of ordinary preceptors. His learning was an 
annoyance to him rather than an assistance. How could the desultory 
student, delighting to browse in every field, bind down his mind to 
Latin grammars, and the rudiments of geography ? But his sensitive 
pride ruined him. It is indeed very difficult for a man who thinks 
himself a gentleman, to submit without writhing to the treatment he 
will receive in the most cultivated family; unless, in entering upon 
his duty, he has abnegated the worldly man, and is ready to mortify 
the flesh and the spirit, like an early Jesuit or a Carthusian. Pedrillo 
was as sensitive as Jean Jacques, and moreover destitute of that tact 
so necessary to guide us over the shallows and the breakers in the 
minds of men; as indispensable to a tutor, as that sixth sense by 
which the blind man and the bat avoid encountering objects in their 
= as naturalists tell us. The possession of this sixth sense would 
ave saved him many a rub which galled to the bone. Beside, he 
was short and ugly, with crooked legs, and a nose resembling a 
turkey’s bishop. What sympathy could he expect from Madame ! 

The strife began. On one side stood arrayed Pedantry and Dignity, 
flanked by Simplicity and Credulity ; on the other, the frolicsome un- 
ruliness of two children, with papa and mamma in the back-ground, 
as a fortification under shelter of which they could retreat when hard 
pressed. 

The issue was not doubtful for a day. The preceptor’s rvles were 
forced at the first attack, and when he pursued the enemy with a 
strong body of punishments, they took wha under the guns of the 
fort, which warned him, in loud roarings, to withdraw his forces. 
Then came complaints, frequent and long. One day on rebellion, 
the next on idleness, the next on disrespect. With him they assumed 
the form of querulous epistles, consisting of three closely-written 
pages, seldom read, and always laughed at. It would (he thought) 
be highly undignified for an A. M. to beg for redress by word of 
mouth, like a school-boy. I must give you one of these plaintive effu- 
sions. It speaks for itself, and may serve as a type for gentlemen of 
that class whose dignity has been elbowed: 


‘Str: I] have been obliged to make Miss Sally severa) remarks on manners that concern me per- 
sonally. Iam determined to these remarks by the following circumstances. When Miss Sally calls 
John and me to tea, she does it in a manner that I dislike positively. 

*L. Either she calls from the top of the stair-case; this may not be uncivil in itself, bet I wish her to 
enter the room: 

‘Il. Or, she opens the door and interrupts me in the midst of an explanation, by calling, ‘Johnny, 
tea is ready!’ I play avery ridiculous part indeed, when my pupils have a conversation, while L must 
lay claim to their attention. In all that concerns both John me, I must either be the first or retire ;, 
I have no other choice; therefore, when Miss Sally has to speak in such an occurrence, I wish her to 
address me. 

‘IIL Or she calls into the room: ‘Teaisready.? When Miss Sally calls me to tea, I wish her te call 
me by my name; either by my name or not at all; I leave her no other choice. 

‘ These three facts occurred in the course of this week. I hope that these remarks will be sufficient- 
Should that not be the case, I shall be compelled to request Mr. and Mrs. Familias’ kind assistance to 
make use, on my own account, of all that justice and a sense of my own dignity give me a right to, in 
order to shield me for the future. *P. Q. Pepritio.’ 


‘ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus !’ Dignity labored, and 
gave birth to a very ridiculous muss: (the word is Doric, I believe.) 
Miss Sally, ‘having no other choice,’ in future heralded her festive 
annunciations by ‘ Mr. Pedrillo.’ 

What mad pranks this profession plays with a man! The insanity 
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takes different forms. With him, its first stages were ‘dignity,’ but it 

afterward developed itself in letter writing. So he went on, day after 
day, for a year; when one winter’s morning he was missing! A 

closely-written explanatory sheet lay neatly folded on his burean, the 

chant of the dying swan. [I transcribe it, as it not only reveals the 

cause of his departure, but gives a slight idea of the sad effect of 
tutorism on the mental sanity of the patient. I am inclined te doubt 
whether the undertaking a tutorship is not strong presumptive proof 
of insanity : 

‘My Dear Sir: It will be necessary that Iexplain my conduct. Last evening I went to bed about 
nine o’clocky,because I was tired. When I was almost asleep, the chambermaid, not Knowing that’ | 
was in my bed, stepped into my room in order to arrange it, and by so doing awoke me. It is my 
custom to wash my feet before going to bed. As I was exceedingly fatigued,I had neglected it that 
evening, and resolved to do it now. I bade the maid leave me a lamp, and after having performed 
my ablutions, I was so much reposed, that I pulled on my drawers, and took to reading Franklin’s Life. 
At the same time I opened the door, in order to have more air. I read until twelve, when I heard a 
very singular sobbing, talking, etc., in Sally’s room. As it continued, I thought there must be some- 
thing extraordinary. I opened the door of her room, and asked: ‘ Miss Sally, what is the matter ? 
This question awoke Miss Peabody, (spinster, 65 wt.,) who asked, ‘Who is there” fF saw then that I 
was in error, and endeavored to go back without being seen. I could not avoid making some noise’; 
Miss Peabody saw me when I stepped into my room. Although I was conscious of good intention, 
yet I was so much embarrassed that I could not speak, and left the whole matter to itself. 1 think 


that I have acted very imprudently. I have therefore left your family, for every body would laugh at 
my explanation : beside, the case might occur once more, and destroy my character, and disgust me 


with life. ‘Your obt. serv’t., 
‘J. Q. PEDRILLO.’ 


What became of him, we cannot say with certainty. It was re- 
ported that a missionary named Pedrillo had been eaten by the New- 
Zealanders. Perhaps it was our friend. It will console him, to think 
that there can be no more dignified abode for a man’s mortal re- 
mains, than the stomach of a fellow being. So thought the tender 
spouse of Mausoleus; so think we. How can a disciple give a 
greater proof of conviction and affection, than by incorporating his 
dead master’s body with his own, instead of committing it to grubs 
and worms? It is really to be regretted that the practice is so gene- 
rally considered barbarous. 

Ye who aspire to a tutorship, consider well your present state of 
misery. Consider that a decent livelihood may be earned by chop- 
ping wood, by street-sweeping, by running of errands, even by beg- 
ging. Consider that the fumes of charcoal cause a very pleasant 
exit from life, or if you have not even a room in which you can enjoy 
this satisfaction, remember that watchmen are scarce at night about 
the docks, and the water very deep. Let a sufferer warn you. 

And if any one of my readers has a heavy load of black sins upon 
his soul; perjury, or treachery, or assassination, or parricide ; such 
as vigils and fasts, the hair-shirt and the discipline, cannet expiate, 
let him devote himself to a private tutorship. 


ANACREONTIC. 


FROM FRITHIOF’S SAGA: A SCANDINAVIAN LEGEND. 


Tere vigils how the night-birds keep ! 
That song is from the spectrous strand : 
How the moon silvers o’er the deep ! 

That gleam is from the spirit’s land : 
The song, the gleam, prophetic speak 

A world this raptured soul would see ; 
There love’s delights untroubled seek, 
With thee, my Ingeborg, with thee ! 
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lL 


New-York, New-York! proud ocean queen! 
Where’er my footsteeps flee, 

Like Moslem gaze to Mecca’s shrine, 
My spirit bounds to thee! 

On other shores the murm’ring winds 
May chant olian strains, 

And the clear sun-light pierce the aisles 
Of Learning’s mouldering fanes. 


Il. 


My graceful yacht or light caique 
May skim the Hgean wave, 
And Fancy, shrined in fable, call 
Dead heroes from the grave: 
But still, New-York! my boyhood’s pride, 
My chart on manhood’s sea, 
On prosperous tides, mid adverse gales, 
y spirit bounds to thee! 


Ill. 


When Morning, like a blushing bride, 
To chase thy slumbers steals, 

The jewels from her dripping robe 
Adorn a thousand keels ; 

And through the braided tracery 
Their graceful forms that veils, 

The curious sun-light, wreath’d in smiles, 
The dreaming ship-boy hails. 


IV. 


And when the early twilight’s glow 
Lights up the isle-gemmed bay, 

Pennon and streamer in the breeze, 
Like foe serpents play ; 

From shelt’ring roof to air-tossed wave, 
The flashing radiance springs, 

The gold-tipped mist, the crimson cloud, 
Seem borne on myriad wings. 


v. 


New-York! New-York! the vassal winds 
Pay tribute to thy sails, 

From the fierce Arctic’s howling blasts, 
To India’s spicy gales; 

No mart can rise, no billow roll, 
No science wander free, _ 

But ocean, city, lore, and mind, 
Their treasures waft to thee! 


Vi. 


Old Ulster! mid thy forests green, 
My earliest vision met 

The glowing forms of earth and sky — 
Their charm is round me yet! 

The trooping clouds in flames that burst 
The peaceful vallies o’er, 

I traced the Godhead in their forms, 
Heard anthems in their roar ! 


VOL. XVII, 


VIL. 
From out the North-west’s breezy home 
Shawangunk’s ramparts rose, 
Its giant peaks by whirlwinds nursed, 
And swathed in countless snows ; 
The south wind with its od’rous breath 
O’er cloud-wreathed Fishkill passed, 
And northward Catskill’s forehead bare 
Frowned sternly to the blast. 


VII. 


Beneath their shade the circling hours 
On flowery pinions flew ; 

How beauteous on an Orange field 
Were sketched their cliffs of blue! 

My lisping tongue there first essayed 
The mystic words to call ; 

There tutor, playmates, kindred dwelt — 
God bless the loved ones, all! 


1X. 


At length my boyhood’s footsteps sped 
Where Hudson’s current rolled ; 

Like Sheba’s beauteous queen, 1 deemed 
The half had not been told : 

Its flashing waves, like steeds that chafed 
Their flowery banks between ; 

The shifting sail, the rushing keel, 
The skipper’s regal mien: 


xX. 


The truant loiterer on the shore, 
The oarsman’s ruddy glow, 

The surging boughs that kissed the wave, 
Their mimic forms below ; 

The pleasure-craft, with canvass free, 
The barge with cleaving prow, 

The lingering tones by echo borne — 
All pass before me now ! . 


XI. 

Soon, wafted by a favoring tide, 
I trud the crowded quays ; 

What sounds mysterious filled the air ! 
What wonders met my gaze! 

The show-bills, robed in capitals, 
Seemed glorious to the view, 

Their marvels gospel were to me, 
Their promised splendors true! 


XIl. 

Now o’er me swept Love’s rushing wing, 
How could | spurn his sway ? 

Love knelt in — smiled in hall, 
Love flirted in Broadway ! 

And tho’ thenceforth my vent’ rous bark 
Triumphant swept life’s main, 

I'd barter all its cherished freight, 
To be that boy again! 
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New-York! New-York! when midnight’s | Matter and mind, the earth and sea, 


Thy slumbering thousands fan, 
I love the shadowy courts to tread, 
Their shrouded deeds to scan. 
Here houseless wanderers shelter find 
Neath porch and archway chill ; 
There revellers rude, ’mid jest and song, 
The oft-drained goblet fill. 


XIV. 


On gala days, thy bannered hosts 
Own hearts and helms of steel ; 

With guns and courage fuxbished bright, 
They eichelon and wheel ; 

The mounted braves, on chargers proud, 
To caracole delight ; 

Each belted warrior skilled to know 
His left foot from his right! 


XV. 


And yet the seer olden time! 
Its sports have passed away ; 


Fled with the flush of morning hopes, 


{wings | 


New-York ! 


| Each swelling 


Are cast in novel mould; 
Steam conquers space, the magnet both — 
It was not so of old! 


XVI. 


New-York! thy Sabbath 

I love their measured notes; _—[chimes, 
eal through arch and aisle 

Like henvellly incense floats : 


| How leaps my heart, when heard afar 


Their mellowed cadence falls, 
Like some dear voice by Fancy borne 
Through Memory’s twilight halls! 


XVII. 


Home of my heart! thy lofty spires 
May totter to their base, 


And raging flood or ‘earthquake’s shock’ 


Thy rock-rimmed site erase ; 

Yet from the chambers of my brain 
All other forms shall flee, 

Ere, Queen of Cities ! I forget 


| 
The dews of yesterday : 


My early love for thee! 


CALEFFI: 


AN AUTHENTIC TALE OF A FERRARESE CARBONARO,. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


A sTRANGER who should have found himself in Ferrara on the 22d 
of December, 1818, would doubtless have smiled at those who praise 
so much the mild and beautiful climate of Italy. In truth, that large 
and somewhat depopulated city presented on that day an unusually 
melancholy aspect, calculated to oppress the mind with misanthropic 
sadness. The air was darkened by torrents of rain and driving sleet, 
increased in their effect by a strong north wind. The streets, squares, 
and market-places were deserted. Silence reigned throughout, broken 
only occasionally by the hammer of the industrious mechanic, or by 
the suppliant tones of the wretched beggars, who were knocking at 
the doors of the wealthy, imploring food and fuel. About three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the inhabitants of the place were aroused by an un- 
expected occurrence, the cause of both fear and wonder. From the 
gates of the castle were suddenly seen issuing forth several compa- 
nies of patrol, led by commissioners of the police, which immediately 
spread themselves in different directions. In Italy, the operations of 
the police are always regarded by the people with a certam degree of 
distrust, because they usually minister only to the suspicions or ven- 
geance of the throne. Such was the object of the proceeding of 
which we are now speaking. 

Cardinal D’Arezza, Governor of Ferrara, had been informed that 
there existed in that city a central body of the society famous through- 
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out Europe under the name of ‘the Carbonari;’ a society which 
had been for years incessantly endeavoring to produce a moral and 
physical action, capable of overthrowing the odious political yoke 
under which Italy had long groaned. But a treacherous member of 
the society (whose name has never been discovered) had not been 
able to furnish the Cardinal with any definite information in relation 
to the number and persons of the Ferrarese Carbonari; and could 
only designate a certain Caleffi, as possessing the list of the members, 
which he always kept in his house. The Cardinal therefore ordered, 
that while one company of guards should take possession of Calefh’s 
person and house, others should hold themselves in readiness to ar- 
rest immediately all whose names should be found in the list above 
mentioned. 

It was at the moment that the peaceable inhabitants who had been 
attracted to their windows were watching with painful anxiety the 
movements of the patrols, that Caleffi, wrapped up in his cloak, was 
proceeding with hasty strides toward his own house. 

Caleffi, though only twenty-five years of age, had a wife and two 
little ones. He was short in stature, but robust. His quick flashing 
eye betokened his high-toned feelings, and the extraordinary energy 
of his character. Of humble origin, he had received but a limited 
elementary education. Rank and cultivation are not always the 
parents of merit; more frequently the reverse. The bosom of Caleffi 
throbbed in unison with the feelings. of those noble-minded Italians 
who longed for the redemption of their country. This gallant spirit 
did not long escape the notice of the clear-sighted Carbonari, who 
usually frequented in numbers the Caffé Ferrari where he was a waiter. 
Hence he was admitted into the fraternity, and employed as a servant. 
The repeated proofs of his zeal for the welfare of the society, which 
from time to time he displayed, gained for him its entire confidence, 
and he was soon employed in collecting the monthly contributions of 
its members. Thus it was that he became possessed of the list of 
their names. 

Caleffi had just reached his house, when the commissioner of 
ager who with his guards had been waiting in the neighborhood 

is arrival, arrested him, and in the name of the law, commanded him 
to place himself between the soldiers, and to follow him. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Tue wife of Caleffi, like many others, had been attracted to the 
window by curiosity. She saw her husband in the hands of the 
police, and with the quickness characteristic of her sex, at once 
divined the cause of his arrest. She had frequently observed her hus- 
band look furtively behind a picture which was suspended in their 
bed-room, and while she refrained from prying searches, she sup- 
posed that behind the painting there doubtless was concealed some 
object of importance. {t was in fact behind a loose stone, covered by 
the picture, that Caleffi kept the fatal list. 

ile the commissioner was loudly knocking at the door, this 
noble woman raised the picture. To remove the stone, seize the 
paper, and commit it to the flames, was the work of an instant. Then 
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slowly descending, she ened the door, and with much politeness 
admitted the officer and the patrol. 

‘Ah! this is a good sign!’ muttered the commissioner. 

‘ This woman does not greet me with the sneer usually extended te 
my class. She suspects nothing. All the better! I shall doubtless 
succeed in finding the important paper in its secret depository.’ 

‘Come, Madam, show me your rooms, and your furniture. I wish to 
gratify a little curiosity,’ said the crafty wretch, with an ironic smile 
upon his countenance. Caleffi’s wife, self-possessed and dignified, 
glanced significantly to her silent but erect husband, as if saying, 
‘Fear not, all is safe !’ 

The prying guards then ransacked every article which could pos- 
sibly conceal any thing, the lynx-eyed commissioner meanwhile care- 
fully watching the progress of the proceeding. Nothing, however, 
was found. They then proceeded up stairs, and there repeated the 
search. Still no amie, The last place which they visited was the 
bed-room. No papers! The officer could scarcely restrain his impa- 
tience, and was on the point of giving vent to it, when his eye resting 
upon the picture, he immediately directed that it should be taken 
down. 

‘Ah what have we here? An oven, the mouth of which is con- 
cealed by loose brick. What is there within it ? said the officer. 

‘I know nothing about it,’ said Calefh. 

‘I know nothing about it,’ repeated his wife. 

‘But you must account for this unusual circumstance ; an oven, and 
loose bricks concealing it! You doubtless kept something concealed 
here.’ 

‘I know nothing about it,’ was again the answer of both the Caleffi. 

‘No! then I will tell you,’ added the enraged commissioner. ‘ It 
was there you had some papers secreted.’ 

‘We know nothing about it,’ still repeated they, calmly and cheer- 
fully. 

‘ Separate them at once!’ cried the officer. ‘ We shall see!’ 

The wife was led to a room on the ground floor, and the husband 
remained in the bed-room. ‘The baffled commissioner passed and 
re-passed alternately from Caleffi to his wife, but without success. 
Neither politeness, nor threats, nor promises, nor insinuations, were 
of any avail. The two Caleffi remained unshaken. They but re- 
echoed each other’s answer. ‘I know nothing about it! I know 
nothing about it !’ 

Evening, however, drawing near, it became necessary to make an 
end of the matter, and the father was dragged to prison, while out of 
consideration for the children, the mother was allowed to remain in 
the house, under the eye of several soldiers. 








CHAPTER IIl. 


In the centre of Ferrara there is an extensive castle, with four 
towers. The edifice was built during the Middle Ages by one of the 
princes of the house of Este, for his own safety. In the upper part 
of the castle, all is comfort, luxury, and pomp. In its magnificent 
saloons are still to be seen the productions of the most celebrated 
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masters, of Titian, of Dosso Dossi, and of Benvenuto of Garofalo. 
In the various rooms are found the most costly articles of furniture. 
The walls are decorated with gorgeous curtains, gilded cornices, and 
bas-relievos by master hands. -Not a step is taken, but something 
brings to mind an historical reminiscence, and recalls the splendor of 
by-gone days. On one side the imagination, aided by the productions 
of the pencil, would almost persuade you that you could hear the 
muse of Ariosto and of Guarino ministering in song to gay cir- 
cles of princes and courtiers. On the other, you may repose your 
limbs on the same couch upon which the beautiful Eleonora reclined, 
while listening to the sighs and receiving the homage of the immortal 
Tasso. Beyond, is the secret oratory where the amiable and accom- 
plished Renata, of France, attended by her ladies, listened to the 
preaching of that morose and austere reformer, Calvin. In a more 
remote apartment, you may drop a tear over the doom of the unhappy 
Parasina, and there appreciate the poetic spirit of Byron, whose 
genius a few years since, in this very spot, conceived the beautiful 
poem in which are related the amours of that ill-fated princess and 
of her indiscreet step-son. Should inclination lead you, however, to 
descend to the subterranean part of the castle, the aspect of things 
suddenly changes. What a chill of horror is there experienced! All 
is darkness; every thing tells of suffering. On either hand are dun- 
geons, cells, pit-falls, and chains, which without doubt once minis- 
tered to the cruel spirit of Feudalism. Among these various dun- 
geons, one however is especially calculated to attract attention, on 
account of the barbarity displayed in its construction. In truth, it 
appears the work of a fiend rather than of a human being. Had 
Dante seen it he doubtless would have alluded to it in his immortal 
poem, as the abode of the most wretched among all the victims of the 
anger of God. 

Around and beneath the building there flows a stream brought by 
artificial means from an adjoining river. The dungeon to which we 
allude is at the foot of one of the towers: it is approached by means 
of a long, crooked, and obscure corridor. Its only entrance is a small 
iron door, and its roof is of marble, upon which the dampness collects. 
The flooring consists of an iron grating, through which, reflected from 
the water, streams in pale and subdued rays the only light which en- 
livens this dreary place. It is so low, that it is impossible to stand 
upright within it, and one is obliged to lie down upon the grating, 
and in that painful position remain subject to the currents of air 
which are thrown upward by the flowing of the waters beneath. But 
a few days suffice to render its inmate sick, and on this account its 
use was strictly prohibited by the government of Napoleon. No such 
human disposition however animated Ondedei, the head of the police 
at the time of which we are speaking. To the disgrace of human 
nature, Calefh, with the consent of the Cardinal, was thrown into this 
den, fit receptacle for reptiles only. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ir is impossible, of course, to say what passed in the mind of 
Caleffi, but doubtless in the very inhumanity of his treatment he found 
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a fresh source of courage and of firmness. It is characteristic of 
great minds to become more elevated under suffering, and I have 
already said that Caleffi possessed one of extraordinary vigor. In this 
dungeon he remained two entire nights and days, without straw to lie 
on, and with only a limited allowance of bread and water. The 
rough manners of his gaoler, and the solitude which reigned around 
him, were calculated even more than these circumstances, to weigh 
upon his spirits. Whoever could have read his inmost soul would most 
likely have there found reflected the dear images of his wife and chil- 
dren ; perchance have heard their names murmured amidst his sighs ; 
have detected some half-smothered complaint, suppressed by an in- 
dignant effort, ere fully uttered ; perchance have heard breathed forth 
fresh aspirations for his country’s welfare ; aspirations telling of his 
love for that country, of honor, and of duty. And such indeed was 
the fact. 

Toward the middle of the third night, the gratings of his door were 
noisily opened, and he was called forth. Before him stood several 
soldiers, and behind them was Colonel Ondedei. 

This individual was originally from the province of Romagna, and 
noble by birth. He had once openly espoused the interest of Bona- 
parte, and subsequently joined the liberal party. Finally, however, 
he humbled himself at the foot of the Papal throne, in order to ob- 
tain the hateful post he filled at the time of which we are writing. 
Need greater proof be given of this wretch’s utter abasement as a 
man, and of his fitness as a tool of the police ? 

‘ Calefhi, Calefii!’ he exclaimed, ‘look at me, and listen to what I 
am about to say. You see the wretched condition to which you are 
reduced ; wretched it is true, but slight in comparison with that to 
which you will shortly be brought. In a few days you are to appear 
before a specially constituted tribunal, which without question will 
convict you of high treason.’ 

Caleffi neither heeded him nor looked toward him. 

‘ Answer me, wretched enemy of your sovereign! Are you pre- 
pared to suffer ignominiously upon the scaffold ? 

Caleffi returned no answer. 

‘Have you no wife nor children? Are they not dear to you? 
Knowest thou, that the first is in prison, and has confessed all she 
knows? She has revealed the names of many of the Carbonari which 
were upon your list. This confession is sufficient to condemn you to 
death.’ 

‘ You lie!’ cried the Caleffi: ‘I believe you not!’ 

‘How, wretch! I lie!’ Dare you accuse the chief of the police 
with falsehood? You shall see, however! But what do I say? 
No! no! You shall not suffer upon the gibbet. You shall live, as 
also your wife. She of her own accord has sought the Cardinal, and 
obtained his consent that I should come here. I now assure you, that 
if you will only accede to my request, and state the name of the Fer- 
rarese Carbonari, your punishment shall be mitigated.’ 

Caleffi remained silent. 

‘Moreover, I will procure a full pardon for you. I can do any 
thing with the Cardinal.’ 

Caleffi answered not. 
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‘ Yes, Caleffi, | would save you in spite of yourself. I pity your 
family and your inexperience. I know that you are a victim of 
seduction. For this night! leave you to yourownthoughts. Reflect 
well upon your situation. I will see you again, and trust I shall be 
able to bring you some good news; for doubtless you will see the 
propriety of complying with my request, and of seconding the efforts 
which your wife is making, in your behalf, with the Cardinal. Will 
you make me no answer ’ 

‘No!’ 

‘ Then good night, Caleffi.’ 

‘Keep your spirits,’ said Ondedei as he left him, though more 
annoyed than he saw fit to appear. Caleffi returned into his cell with 
fresh apprehensions and misgivings, perhaps, but certainly with re- 
newed determination. | 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Wuat!’ exclaimed the Cardinal, as seated in his well gilded and 
tapestried chamber, he listened to Ondedei, as he related the result of his 
interview. ‘What! a mere youth! a father! a husband! an unculti- 
vated plebeian, and in such a dungeon! After all the threats, all the 
promises, still to persist in his audacious obstinacy! What shall we 
do, my dear director? How shall we overcome him ? 

Ondedei listened and pondered. From his occupation, he was 
accustomed to strive successfully against the defencelessness of un- 
armed virtue ; todeceive the inexperience of youth ; to awe the timidity 
of poverty; and even to overcome the astuteness of the vigorous in- 
tellect. 

‘ Your Highness need not despair: the breast of man isa labyrinth 
of passions, of interested feelings, of hopes and of fears. When the 
clue to this labyrinth is once discovered, it is easy to thread it. Trust 
tome. There are some characters that are strong in certain points 
and weak in others. They must be approached on their weakest side. 
It appears to me that Caleffi is a person who must be gently led rather 
than driven.’ 

‘Well! do whatever you think most likely to obtain from this youth 
the confession which we require. It is all important that I should 
discover this conspiracy of the Carbonari. Religion and the State are 
in danger. Every thing must be done to save them. I give you full 
power to act.’ 

When night had set in, Ondedei again visited Calefi, who was 
either asleep, or feigned to be so. The gaoler, stooping down, entered 
the dungeon with a light. Leaning over the prisoner, and taking his 
hand, he gently shook him, calling him by name. 

Caleffi rubbed his eyes, and stretching out his limbs, looked at his 
visiter, but did not speak. 

‘Caleffi, get up; come into the passage ; I wish to speak with you.’ 

Caleffi arose and stepped into the corridor where he found Ondedei. 

The guards who accompanied the commissioner immediately fell 
back. 

‘Caleffi,’ said the commissioner; ‘I have succeeded, though with 
much difficulty, in pacifying the Cardinal. Immediately upon hearing 
my report, he was about to direct that you should appear to-morrow 
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before the tribunal. But I induced him to suspend this order, by 
pledging myself that you would listen to my solicitations. Be there- 
fore obedient, and show yourself repentant. It will cost you but a 
slight effort; only two words! Give me but the names of the Car- 
bonari, and you will be free.’ 

‘ Calefhi uttered not a syllable. 

‘Perhaps your sufferings or your fears may be the cause of your 
silence 

‘No! no! I feel no pain, and chains have no terror for me.’ 

‘So much the better. Now listen. Give me either the list or the 
names that it contained; you know them, for they were the names 
of those who paid into your hands their monthly contributions. The 
government is daily acquiring fresh information in relation to the Car- 
bonari. Take heed lest shortly we be able to dispense with any dis- 
closures you may have to make ; for should you delay you will gain 
nothing by them. Now is the time for you to speak. What do you 
say ! 

Caleffi was silent. 

‘ Think, my dear Califfi, of your own interests, not of those of the 
Carbonari. They, when arrested, as will be the case shortly, will be 
submitted to the ordeal of a legal inquiry, will confess all; and your 
silence, however praiseworthy, will only be laughed at by them. They 
will of course only look to their own safety. You should do like- 
wise.’ 

Caleffi returned no answer. 

‘ Answer me, at least; 1 repeat, you shall have a full pardon, and 
beside, a pecuniary reward. What you say shall remain a secret. I 
pledge my honor to this. What more do you want ? 

‘1 wish nothing, for 1 have nothing to reveal.’ 

‘ But you know well that the Counts Tommasi, Raspi, the Marquis 
of Conorrici, the Counsellor Ferrarini, were 

‘I have never seen those persons, and I know not who they are. 
I am a poor plebeian, and have nothing to do with the nobility or the 
lawyers.’ 

The persons mentioned by Ondedei were in reality some of the 
chief officers of the Carbonari; but they were suspected by the go- 
vernment only from their well known liberal sentiments. Tommasi 
afterward became an informer, and [errarini was pardoned by Pius 
VII. Of the remaining two, one was tried and condemned by the 
Austrian government, and the other is at present an exile in France. 

‘So you will disclose nothing ? 

‘I have nothing to disclose.’ 

‘I go, miserable youth! What shall I say to your wife ?” 

‘Say to her that I love her, that I recommend my children to her 
care, and that I have no reason to fear.’ 

‘ Nay, so far from it, you have reason to rejoice, if you will only 
follow the Cardinal’s wishes and mine. I will in the mean time see 
that you have a straw-bed, a coverlid, good food, and that your chains 
be removed. To-morrow you shall walk in the corridor, and breathe 
the fresh air.’ 

‘I have need of nothing, and ask for nothing; nevertheless, I thank 
you for your good intentions.’ 
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‘ Good night, Caleffi.’ 
The door closed, and the next day he was treated as had been 


promised by the director of the police, who was again foiled and 
misled. 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘Iron-hearted man! Yet remember that even iron may be ren- 
dered pliable. However, I must have recourse to other measures. 
Can it be possible that my efforts will not be crowned with success 4 
It cannot be! I certainly shall not fail. How important will not my 
services appear in the eyes of my sovereign? ‘The discovery of a 
conspiracy! Honors, wealth, nothing will be beyond my reach! 
What brilliant prospects! But I see I must work with increasing 
diligence and perseverance : all the better. ‘The more glorious wilh 
be my triumph. And then again, why talk of virtue and firmness ? 
Mere words! Ah, Caleffi! I have had to deal with men infinitely 
your superiors in rank, in character, and in education. Men who 
from lions I have seen become lambs. Yes, yes! You also will be- 
come so docile that I shall be able to handle you with impunity. I 
have yet in reserve some powerful weapons with which to overcome 
you. To work, then!’ 

Thus reasonéd the depraved Ondedei, while at the same time he 
concealed his anger and malignity under the appearance of perfect 
good nature. 

This same night he re-visited Caleffi ; the soldiers remaining in the 
corridor, while with a light in his hand he cr@pt into his prisoner’s 
cell. 

‘Ah! how do you find yourself, my dear Caleffi?’ he exclaimed. 
‘I trust your last night was passed more agreeably than the preceding 
ones, for I see that the gaoler has provided you with those comforts 
and indulgencies which I promised: give me your hand.’ 

Caleffi extended it not. 

‘What! still gloomy and silent? But why do you act thus? I have 
some pleasing intelligence for you. Your wife is at liberty, and is 
now at home with her children. She sends her love to you, and ad- 
vises you to confide in me. 

‘She is free, say you? And is so, perhaps, as an especial favor ! 
In case you do not deceive me even in this, let me tell you that you 
have done an act merely of justice. What has she ever done, pray, 
to justify her imprisonment ? 

‘Pshaw! pshaw !— these are useless reflections, my dear Caleffi : 
you know that in the eyes of our rulers the public safety is the one 
all-important object. Reason and justice, you must be aware, enter 
into the support of this vital interest.’ 

‘I know nothing about such things.’ 

‘ True! —you are right. It is wrong even to meddle with politics ; 
particularly for a poor man like you. But now that you have com- 
mitted yourself, (as I confess I have since an early period,) it becomes 
requisite that we should mutually assist each other, and at least save 
ourselves and our cousins, the Carbonari. A time will come when we 
shall again be able to further the grand object of our society.’ 

‘I do not understand you.’ 
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‘Give me your hand, Caleffi, and you will at once comprehend my 
meaning.’ So saying, he took hold of Caleffi’s hand, and with the 
middle finger touched him three times upon the palm. 

‘ What does this mean ?’ said Caleffi. 

‘Cousin,’ said Ondedei, ‘embrace me. ‘Fern!’ ‘ Nettle!’ whis- 
pered the commissioner. 

‘What means this mummery ? exclaimed the prisoner. ‘ Faith, 
Hope, Charity !’ cried the treacherous magistrate, with much earn- 
estness. 

Ondedei, who in 1815 had become an apostate from the society of 
the Carbonari, wished to make Caleffi believe that he was still zealous 
in support of, and faithful to, its principles. Hence he prostituted to 
his purpose the word ‘Cousin,’ which was the term of fraternity 
among the Carbonari, as he did also the two first above-mentioned 
expressions. These being called ‘pass-words,’ and the latter ‘ sacred,’ 
and all of which were conventional terms, used by the members to 
recognize and greet each other. 

‘What do you mean” said Calefi. ‘You are amusing yourself, 
Sir, at my expense.’ 

‘By no means, my dear cousin; I wish you to understand that I 
have been a Carbonaro for many years, and that at heart I am still 
one. I have accepted the office of director of the police with the sole 
object of furthering the views of the society in any way that may offer ; 
and to do which I would even lay down my life.’ 

Caleffi was silent. 

‘It is true,’ resumed Ondedei, ‘that I have not been admitted into 
the society as réorganized last year, nor is it by any means requisite 
that I should be. The chiefs of our central body at Naples well 
know that I am entirely devoted to their interests. They advised me 
not to avow myself a member of the reformed society, in order to be 
the better able to discover and thwart the plans of the government 
against it. Have I not acted wisely, Calefhi !’ 

Caleffi returned no answer. 

‘ Now,’ continued Ondedei, ‘ in this sudden and unlooked-for com- 
motion, I find myself ignorant of the names of the reformed Carbo- 
nari, and of course know not what step to take for their advantage. 
Give me therefore only their names, and you will see whether or not 
I shall be able to manage matters quietly, as well as to save them.’ 

Caleffi was sitent. 

‘And at least, if you do not know the names of all, give me those 
of the leaders. It is against them that the displeasure of the govern- 
ment is principally directed, and we must render it futile.’ 

‘Come! be quick! ‘Time passes. From one instant to another 
we are in danger of the Cardinal’s discovering them, and then it will 
no longer be in my power to save them. The Cardinal, who after all 
is a good natured man,’ continued the commissioner, ‘ may perhaps, in 
consideration of your disclosures, be induced to proclaim a general 

ardon, and that without in the slightest degree compromising you. 
Vou would be instantly set free, and be held in high estimation by the 
Cardinal and our cousins. I am certain this would be the case; but 
most assuredly not, if the legal inquiries which have already com- 
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menced be continued. A stop, however, would be put to these, imme- 
diately upon your making the disclosures.’ 

‘ But I tell you that I know nothing about the matter.’ 

‘See! I will at once arrange matters so that you shall receive a 
lucrative appointment. You know that the police always has places 
at its disposal.’ 

‘Yes! Honorable employments truly !’ 

‘Understand me. I mean some private situation.’ 

‘I want none. I have one already, and that suffices me.’ 

‘ All very well ; but I will better your condition. There take these;’ 
and pulling from beneath his cloak two rouleaus of coin, he was about 


to place them in Caleffi’s hand, when the latter, raising himself up, 
exclaimed : 


‘ What are these ?” 

‘ They are two rouleaus of gold, each containing double Napoleons. 
Give me the names, and you may instantly return to your own house, 
and use them for the benefit of yourself and family. Every thing 
will remain secret. To-morrow all will be forgotten. Our cousins 
will be safe, and with the money you will be able to enjoy yourself 
for more than a year.’ 

Caleffi made a gesture expressive of anger, and of extreme con- 
tempt. 

‘ And,’ continued Ondedei, ‘ as to the fate of the Carbonari, if you 
will not trust me, accompany me to the Cardinal, and you shall receive 
from his own lips a promise that every thing shall be buried in obli- 
vion.’ 

‘I do not wish to go any where, except to my wife and children.’ 

‘ And so you shall: I myself will accompany you to them, and be a 
witness of the embraces and congratulations with which a husband is 
greeted when réunited to his family. Speak, Caleffi! and quickly, a 
few of the names.’ 

‘What names? I know none.’ 

‘ The names of the leaders of the Carbonari.’ 

‘I know not who the Carbonari are.’ 

‘ Then you will not speak ?” 

‘I have nothing to say.’ 

‘So you are determined to ruin your cousins ?” 

‘I have no cousins.’ 

‘ You refuse, then, both freedom, money, and employment.’ 

‘I do not refuse my freedom.’ 

‘ And should you be tried and condemned ’ 

‘I have nothing to fear on that score, for I have committed no 
crime.’ ' 

‘ Reflect well upon what you are doing, for now I leave you, and 
shall not return. The tribunal must henceforth act in the matter.’ 

‘I care not.’ 

‘ Farewell, Caleffi! I go.’ 

* Do as you think proper.’ 

* Will you disclose nothing ? 

‘Calefii stretched himself out, and covered his head with the 
clothes. 


‘Caleffi, for your own sake, for the sake of your wife and children, 
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for the welfare of our companions, the Carbonari, speak, I beseech 
ou !’ 
, Caleffi remained covered, and answered not. 

Ondedei regarded his imperturbable prisoner with mingled admi- 
ration and rage. He paused, and added: 

‘I hope, at least, Caleffi, that you will not betray me to the govern- 
ment as a Carbonari, for what I have disclosed to you in the fulness 
of my confidence.’ 

‘I am no spy!’ exclaimed Calefii. 

Ondedei trembled, and muttering between his teeth, abruptly left 
the dungeon. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Waite Ondedei had been striving to obtain a confession from the 
husband, an inferior officer of the police, with the like ill success, was 
using every possible artifice which craft and malignity could devise, to 
wring one from the resolute and unshaken wife. She was confined, as 
we have said, in her house, and guarded by several soldiers. Frequently 
during the day and night she was harassed by threats, promises, and 
falsehoods, with the view of forcing her to reveal what had been 
secreted in the mysterious oven, covered by the picture. The only 
answer, howeyer, which could be obtained from her was, ‘1 know 
nothing about it.’ 

‘She knows nothing about it,’ said the Cardinal. 

‘ Well, then, we must put a stop to the proceedings. It is possible, 
after all, that this woman may be entirely ignorant of her husband’s 
secret. And if she were not, why should we, Mr. Commissioner, 
oblige a wife to disclose any thing that might injure the partner of her 
bosom? It would be inhuman to do so. I will not stain my hands 
with so dark and foul a blot. Withdraw your soldiers fronrher house, 
and leave her in quiet with her children.’ The sixth day had then 
elapsed, and his orders were obeyed. 

During the proceedings which we have described, the Cardinal 
D’ Arezzo experienced those feelings of impatience and remorte, which 
the commission of injustice calls forth in those who are yet alive to 
the workings of conscience. 

It is an immutable law of our nature, that the intensity of good and 
evil passions diminishes in proportion to their duration. Moreover, 
the Cardinal was not a depraved man. Whoever should have read 
his character in the lineaments of his countenance, would have clearly 
traced indications of benevolence, though little of intellect. 

His features were massive, yet his whole bearing was impressed 
with that certain degree of dignity which results from an artificial and 
effeminate education. His deportment conveyed the idea of good fel- 
lowship, while it in no way derogated from his pretensions to nobility, 
which were founded on his descent from an ancient Sicilian family. 

Having also been regularly ordained a priest, which is not the case 
with every Cardinal, he was imbued with those mild and benevolent 
feelings which the religion of Christ does not fail to produce, when it 
is professed in sincerity,and with zeal. Moreover, his long and event- 
ful life had been marked by a serious misfortune, which had left it 
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its traces upon the heart. He had been among the number of those 
Cardinals who had openly opposed the divorce of Napoleon from the 
unhappy and interesting Josephine ; antl who in consequence had 
stigmatized as illicit intercourse, the connection which that ambitious 
man, in the zenith of his glory, had formed with Maria Louisa. His 
conduct, however, on behalf of these Cardinals, cost him dearly. 
Arezzo lost all his ecclesiastical honors and emoluments, and was con- 
fined in a castle in Corsica, whence, but a few years before the time of 
this narrative, he was enabled to escape, owing to the continued and dex- 
terous expedients of a faithful servant. Whoever has but tasted of the 
cup of misfortune, quickly sympathizes with the sufferings of others, 
and soon feels it an imperative duty to aid them in their wretchedness. 
Thus it was with the Cardinal, who having known from experience 
how human nature revolts at tyranny, felt disposed to act leniently 
toward his prisoner. 

It was in this mood that the Cardinal was found by Ondedei, who 
came breathless, and foaming with rage to communicate to him the 
result of the third ineffectual attempt against the firmness of Caleffi. 

‘And what else would you have us do, Colonel, in order to over- 
come this youth, and to obtain from him the names of our secret 
enemies ?” 

‘What ! why I would, without any pity, have recourse to chains, to 
imprisonment, to stripes, to starvation. I would confine him with 
some wretch, who, in the hope of obtaining his own pardon, would 
shrewdly worm the secret from him.’ 

‘ But have we not, for the space of seven days already, and without 
success, used the greater part of these means ! 

‘Ah, your Highness, the obstinacy which will not yield in the course 
of one week, may perchance be overcome in two or three—in a 
month — in a year ; and beside, mild measures having failed, we must 
resort to harsh ones.’ 

‘ But you told me that in your opinion Caleffi would yield only to 
kindness.’ 2 

‘True; Iam ashamed to avow it: I was mistaken; but who is 
there that is not liable to be deceived, your Highness ?” 

‘I have learned that full well from your own operations, Colonel 
Ondedei ; but the measures you propose are too repugnant to 
humanity, to law, and to the dictates of religion. No! I cannot con- 
sent to torment a man upon suspicion only, and for the sole object of 
discovering a crime; and all this without the direction of a legally 
constituted tribunal |’ 

‘ Ah, Cardinal, if the Carbonari could only have the upper hand, 
what would they not do to us? Heaven preserve us from such an 
event! You would see them infinitely more cruel and inexorable 
than I propose to be with Caleffi.’ 

‘ Do not let us run into suppositions, Colonel Ondedei ; let us keep 
to the facts. We do not know that Caleffi is guilty; we only suspect 
him of being so. The most regular way of proceeding would be to 
subject him to a legal examination.’ 

‘ But, your Highness, what foundation have we upon which to com- 
mence legal proceedings We have only the secret denunciation 
against him by a Carbonaro, whose names we have pledged our 
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words should not be disclosed. The tribunal, therefore, would not 
know at what point to begin its interrogatories, and the result would 
be, an acquittal of the prisoner. In such an event, you would incur 
the odium of having imprisoned an innocent man.’ 

‘If such be the case, I should be infinitely more obnoxious thereto, 
were I to persecute him farther, as you propose, without the sanction 
of judicial forms.’ 

‘ But it would be simply an attempt.’ 

‘True; but a brutal one. Mankind are our brethren in the Lord. 
Our religion enjoins charity. Oh! Ondedei, how beautiful and com- 
forting is that precept of Christ, in which we are commanded to do 
unto others as we would be done by !’ 

‘ Your excellency is too good ; too pious.’ 

‘ No one can be either too good or too pious,’ said the Cardinal. 

‘Listen! I have in these critical and complicated cases a discre- 
tionary power, to proceed in such a manner as shall appear the most 
conducive to the ends of justice, and of true policy. I have listened 
to, and carried out with extreme severity, the dictates of expediency 
for the last week ; and much pain has it cost me. I would now sub- 
serve with benignity the ends of justice. Before day-break, let Caleffi 
be set free. I say before day-break, in order to avoid the effects of 
popular inquiry ; of harsh comments, and of reports. You know very 
well that in these unpropitious days, the great body of the people are 
inimical to our government.’ 

‘But too much so. Your excellency has ordered, and I have but 
toobey. Allow me, however, in the sincerity of my zeal, to make only 
one observation. God grant that your Highness may not hereafter 
see cause to regret this precipitate act of mercy.’ 

‘No! no! _ Ishall never have occasion to regret having performed 
an act of justice, which you, however, improperly term an act of mercy. 
Go, Sir,and obey my orders ;’ and thus saying, he haughtily pointed to 
the door. 

‘Curse the hypocritical priest! To give this wretch Caleffi the 
means of defeating me so shamefully! Why are these priests med- 
dling with government, instead of attending to their prayers and their 
masses! A fine figure I make, truly! After all my vigilance, labor, 
movements, writings, to remain here like a simpleton, worsted by this 
ignorant dog of a plebeian! What will Ferrara say of me to-morrow ? 
I shall be the scorn and derision of all, and my unpopularity will be 
greater than ever. Cursed be the occupation of an officer of the 
police! Ah! if things take this course, the papal government 
will not stand long. Directed by my lord this and my lord that, who 
know not an iota of law or administration, of the principles of policy, 
or the intricacies of the human heart. Alas! all my hopes are come 
tonought! Ah, Caleffi, Caleffi! if you had to deal with me alone, you 
would soon find out that I knew how to place the curb in your mouth, 
unbroken colt as you are! But the order must be obeyed ; the order, 
too, of a priest !’ 

Thus did Ondedei give vent to his bitter and disappointed feelings ; 
and descending slowly the flight of steps, he arrived at the dungeon 
of Caleffi when, with much affected warmth, he said : 

‘I congratulate you, my dear Calefhi. I have succeeded. Be 
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grateful! The Cardinal has yielded to my entreaties, and you are 
free! Go home at once, while it is dark. Itis better that you should 
speak to no one in relation to what has passed in secret within the 
last few days. Farewell!’ 

Caleffi quietly and calmly took his cloak; ‘ Farewell, Sir,’ said he 
to Ondedei, and then instantly went home, to pour forth in the bosom 
of his own family the hitherto pent-up feelings of his wrongs, and 
then to exult in his triumph. A triumph worthy of history, and one 
which was fully appreciated by his fellow citizens of Ferrara. 

Whoever is capable of feeling, can easily picture to himself the 
scene which ensued upon the réunion of Caleffi with his wife and 
children. Their embraces, their tears, their broken utterance, told 
plainly of their inward joy and powerful emotions. ‘Oh, my children ! 
you whom I hold dearer than my own being, weep not! Your fa- 
ther has not been injured. His love for his country and for his honor 
have made him rise superior to suffering. And thou, my beloved 
wife! fit companion in prosperity as in misfortune! — you have 
emulated me in the proofs you have given of your courage and firm- 
ness. Blessed be the Creator, who has imparted these virtues to you ! 
We are poor, and we shall still be so, but we shall at least eat the 
bread of honest industry, and not live upon the fruits of baseness and 
perfidy. And you, my fellow citizens! You who are bound together 
by the bonds of a high and worthy political object — you, noble- 
minded Carbonari! do not praise me; you have no cause to thank 
me, for I have but done my duty.’ 

Yes, Caletfi! nobly did you your duty; and we will praise and 
remember you, until the last hour of our existence. Your perform- 
ance of your trust saved many of us from persecution, from exile, 
from chains, from death! Had it not been for your almost super- 
human firmness, and generous disinterestedness, how many families 
would have suffered! How many hopes would have been blasted ! 
How great would have been the exultation of our enemies! Yes, 
Caleffi! Long live yourname! Long live the recollection of your 
heroism! Let the proud and wealthy aristocrat, who scarcely deigns 
to look upon a plebeian, learn from your example that moral great- 
ness is independent of birth, and of the smiles of fortune ! — that in 
the midst of poverty are to be found those rare virtues, the possession 
of which enables the lowest to exclaim, with pride, in the presence of 
royalty itself, ‘1, a plebeian, I too am a citizen; for within my bosom 
glows a spirit which has been fired from on High !’ 

It is in this country of civil and religious freedom, that I, an exiled 
sufferer in the holy cause of our common country, record your name 
and the circumstances of the memorable trial you underwent, and 
from which you derived as it were a new existence. If in Italy des- 
potism confines within the bosom of your friends and of other noble- 
minded Italians those feelings of praise and of homage, of which it 
does not allow the utterance, here at least you will receive high 
eulogiums from a people who have known both how to obtain and 
how to preserve that liberty and independence which we sigh for, and 
now sigh in vain; but which a glorious hereafter will secure to 
us, when our young Italians shall be able to say, ‘ WE also have the 
spirit of Caleffi within us!’ 
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MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


1. 


Morner Carey, Mother Carey! 
Thou old, mysterious dame, 

From what region high and airy 
Come the chickens of thy name ? 

Like sprites that own nor house nor home, 
They flit above the wave, 

And in the ‘ white caps’ milky foam 

Their little wings they lave. 





Il. 


Far, far from land, where wild waves spread 
A watery wilderness, 
By day, by night, on ocean’s bed 
Their teathery forms they press; 
Nor peasant finds their dwelling place, 
Nor seaman knows their home; , 
Their pinions leave no mark nor trace 
On earth, or ocean’s foam. 





Ill. 


Not where old Ocean rears on high 
His mountain-billow’s crest, 
Are wildest sea-birds wont to fly, 
To build the downy nest: 
And not where calmness reigns profound, 
On tar Pacific seas, 
Are biding-places ever found 
For wanderers such as these. 





IV. 


Their home, their home !— oh! tell me where 
Their home-bred treasures be; 
They cannot always skim the air, 
Nor float upon the sea; 
And here a voice, as from the clouds, 
Came whistling as in scorn; 
It swept along through sails and shrouds, 
And o’er the deep was borne. 


v. 

‘And who art thou, of mournful mood, 

And soul with doubt all weary, 

Who takes such heed about the brood 
Of poor old Mother Carey ? 

Thy home, thy home !— oh! tell me where 
Poor mortals such as thee 

May rest from all their toil and care, 

On Life’s perturbéd sea ? 


















Vi. 


With panting hearts, from shore to shore 
All wearily ye roam, 
And search the world’s wide desert o’er, 
Nor find the spirit’s home; 
Thy spirit’s home — thy spirit’s home 
The sound went o’er the sea; 
* Poor wanderer! low within the tomb 
Thy resting-place shall be!’ 
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ORATORY. 


‘True eloquence,’ says Buarr, ‘is the art of placing truth in the most advantageous light for con- 


viction and persuasion.’ ‘Clearness, force, and earnestness, are the qualities which produce con- 
viction,’ — WessTER. 


To spPEAK well, and to write well, have ever been considered intel- 
lectual accomplishments of the first order. Among the ancients, the 
study of rhetoric and of elocution received an extraordinary share of 
attention, and was cultivated with corresponding success. This is 
evident, alike from the high character of their treatises on these sub- 
jects, and from the still existing monuments of their perfection in 
eloquence. 

Of the rhetorical productions that have come down to us from an- 
tiquity, the ‘ Institutiones Oritoriz’ of Quintilian is decidedly the best. 
It embraces a comprehensive treatise on the theory of the art, 
and an extensive and judicious course of study for the orator’ The 
author gives the results of his own experience, and evinces deep 
reflection, sound sense, and a refined taste. His style is evidently 
formed upon that of Cicero, and he writes with an elegance not un- 
worthy of his master. These qualities, added to the judicious and 
practical character of his precepts, render his Institutes a work of 
inestimable value to the student of eloquence. 

Cicero, in his excellent colloquial treatise, ‘ De Oratore,’ has dis- 
cussed his subject at considerable length, and with great ability. 
After some general observations on the utility and importance of the 
art, and the great difficulty of its attamment, he proceeds to show, 
that in addition to natural endowments, a vast amount of knowledge, 
a comprehensive variety of learning and information, and especially 
an acquaintance with philosophy, history, and the Grecian masters of 
eloquence, are qualifications indispensable to the accomplished speaker. 
No orator of ancient or modern times has manifested a more thorough 
conviction, or just conception of the sublimity of this art, and the high 
qualities essential to it, than did Cicero; and his brilliant public 
career, whether in the senate, in the assemblies of the people, or in 
the courts of justice, was an instructive commentary upon his ad- 
mirable precepts. 

If some of the stripling orators of the present age, who imagine 
that to acquire tolerable fluency of speech, and to master the super- 
ficial knowledge so much in vogue, which skims over the surface of 
every thing, and penetrates deeply into nothing, are alone sufficient 
to create the spirit of eloquence, would take the trouble to read and 
digest this treatise of Cicero, they would probably form an humbler 
opinion of their own acquirements, and a more correct apprehension 
of the true nature of oratory. 

Mr. WesstTEeR, in one of the finest passages of his voluminous and 
splendid elocution, has delineated the character of eloquence in lan- 
guage of truth, force, and beauty, that could only proceed from one 
whose mind is deeply imbued with the spirit of the art. The passage 
is too long, and too familiar to American readers, to be quoted here ; 
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but we take occasion to pronounce it one of the most forcible wail 
eloquent delineations in the whole range of the English language. 

Were we to give briefly an analysis “of this divine art, or rather, of 
so much of it as depends on natural capacity, we should sum it up in 
these attributes: Iorce of intellect, vigor of imagination, and sensi- 
bility of mind. 

To the first of these belong quickness and clearness of intellectual 
perception, and boldness of inference ; to the second, power of inven- 
tion, or the power of developing truth, and investing it with the form 
of beauty; and to the last, suse eptibility of being moved by the sub- 
ject; of being enrapt in it; of having the energies of the soul 
thoroughly roused by the depth and strength of its own convictions. 
Where these qualities exist, there is true oratory, Where they are 
wanting, the efforts and arts of the mere declaimer are employed to 
no purpose. 

There is an invisible and mysterious bond of union that links the 
hearer, in thought and feeling, with the individual who addresses 
him. It informs the speaker, with unerring certainty, when he is 
eloquent, and when he is not. If his conceptions be clear and bold, 
his propositions simple, intelligible, and true, his sentiments lofty and 
just; if his manner have the earnestness of sincerity, and his lan- 
guage the ardent glow of conviction, he will strike the chord of sym- 
pathy till it shall vibrate from his own bosom to that of each of his 
hearers, and back again to himself, with the power of renewed inspi- 
ration. Then will he ‘ pour along a flood of argument and passion’ 
that shall accomplish all that eloquence can effect, and which nothing 
less than eloquence is able to achieve. 

Such was the oratory of Demosthenes, when he roused his assem- 
bled countrymen from their fatal lethargy to an overpowering sense 
of their danger, and thundered terror into the bosom of the Mace- 
donian Philip. Such was the eloquence of Cicero, when he poured 
out the vials of his withering indignation upon the devoted head of 
Verres and of Cataline; of the Earl of Chatham, when, in the 
British Parliament, he remonstrated fervently and powerfully against 
the colonial policy of the ministry; of the daring and patriotic 
spirit of the American Henry, when he first sounded the note of resist- 
ance to British aggression. Such, too, was the oratory of the New- 
England Senator, when, in the memorable tariff controversy, his un- 
sparing logic and overpowering sarcasm fell upen his southern 
antagonist; and of the orator of the West, when, on numerous occa- 
sions in the high councils of his country, his suasive tones and resistless 
manner have alternately charmed to stillness and agitated to commo- 
tion the assemblage of gifted spirits around him. 

In these, and innumerable other instances, the character of true 
oratory has been happily and powerfully illustrated. He who has 
been present at the arena of high debate, when giant minds have met 
in frequent and fierce collision, or at the tribunal of justice when 
innocence has triumphed over guilt, even against fearful odds in the 
testimony, by the power of the advocate, or who has sat in the temple 
of God, when the still small voice of the herald of the cross has spoken 
alarm to the quiet conscience, or soothed to peace the agitated mind ; 
he who has witnessed any of these, must have experienced a true and 
vivid conception of the nature and power of eloquence. C. He ke 
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L 


I am alone: and yet 
In the still solitude there is a rush 
Around me, as were met 
A crowd of viewless wings; I hear a gush 
Of uttered harmonies, heaven meeting earth, 
Making it to rejoice with holy mirth. 


Ye wingéd mysteries, 
Sweeping before my spirit’s conscious sight, 
Each beck’ ning, as he flies, 
Me to go forth in an advent’rous flight 
With you, far in th’ unknown, unseen Immense 
Of worlds beyond our sphere, what are ye ?— whence ? 


Ill. 


Ye eloquent voices, 
Soft now as breathings of a distant flute, ‘ 
Now strong, as when rejoices 
The trumpet in the victory and pursuit — 
Strange are ye, yet familiar, as ye call 
My soul to wake from earth’s sense and its thrall. 


Iv. 


I know ye now! —I see 
With more than natural light; ye and the good, 
The wise departed, ye 
Are come from heaven, to claim your brotherhood 
With mortal brother, struggling in the strife 
And chains which once were yours, in this sad life. 


v. 


Ye hover o’er the page 
Ye traced in ancient day with glorious thought 
For many a distant age ; 
Ye love to watch the inspiration caught 
From your sublime examples, and to cheer 
The fainting student to your high career. 


vi. 


Ye come to nerve the soul 
(Like him who near th’ Atoner* stood, when He, 
Trembling, saw round him roll 
The wrathful portents of Gethsemane,) 
With courage strong— the promise ye have known 
And proved, rapt from the eternal throne. 


VII. 


Still keep, oh! —_ me near you! 
Compass me round wit yom immortal wings! 
till let my glad soul hear you, 
Striking your triumphs from your golden strings, 
Until I mount with you, and join the song, 
An angel like you ’mid the white-robed throng! 


Philadelphia, Dec. 18. Geo. W. BeTuune. 








* Luxe xxii., 43: ‘And there appeared an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening him.’ 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


OR A TRUE KEY TO THE ‘PARAGON OF ANIMALS.’ 






BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 











THERE are perhaps few subjects in the whole circle of the sciences 
more universally and readily admitted, and yet at the same time appa- 
rently less reducible to principles of scientific demonstration, than that 
of Puystoenomy. The phrenologists indeed, seem here to have the ad- 
vantage ; for whatever may be said of the correctness of their delinea- 
tions, and their adaptation to positive principles, they certainly present 
to us more palpable and more tangible evidence in the multiplicity 
and variety of their protuberent and characteristic bumps. I cannot 
but believe that there is much truth in each of these sciences, not- 
withstanding it has been contended that such a designation is by far 
too dignified an appellation for them. Undoubtedly both, being in 
such juxta-position, may be supposed to possess a common affinity, 
although the validity of the one in no degree involves that of the other. 
The advocates of phrenology have been by far the more numerous ; 
it has consequently received a larger share of the popular considera- 
tion. For this reason, | have ventured to select that of physiognomy 
as the subject of afew remarks. I shall endeavor to present some of 
the leading principles of the science, with an occasional illustration, 
simply ‘ premising,’ by a few common-places touching the more promi- 
nent features of the countenance, by way of prima facie evidence. 

And first, I shall begin with noses. Every one knows he has a 
nose, and he knows that it is the leading feature, since all follow it. 
Noses, then, are of divers kinds. There is the Roman, the Grecian, 
the Aquiline, the Snub, the Bottle, the Turn-up, the Mulberry, the 
Snout, the Crooked, the Pimple, and the No-nose! In attempting an 
analytical description of these varieties of the organ, I confess myself 
not a little embarrassed for terms, by which to accurately delineate 
their respective characteristics. With the first-named, the Roman, 
we are all familiarly acquainted. The excess of its conformation, 
however, strikingly resembles the bill of the parrot; hence this nose 
is sometimes facetiously termed, the ‘beak.’ For an illustrious spe- 
cimen of this variety, we may refer to that world-renowned son of 
Mars, the Duke of Wellington, vulgarly known by the cognomen of 
‘Nosey’— ‘Old Nosey!’ There are doubtless many similar instances 
to be met with, but let this suffice. The classic honor bestowed on 
this species of the nasal organ, is from the well-known circumstance 
of its having been so generally in vogue with the people of that name. 
The same, as its title imports, is also the case with the second class, 
called Grecian. This may be said to possess by far the greatest pre- 
tensions of any to beauty of figure. It is more perpendicular from 
the forehead, and without any of the projection of the bridge, comes 
straight down, with rather an acute angular termination. The Aquiline 
somewhat approaches the latter, with the exception of a slight inden- 
tation from the frontal bone, with rather an inclination upward at the 
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extremity. We come next tothe ‘Snub.’ This has been sometimes 
vulgarly but expressively termed ‘the Pug.’ It has great expansive- 
siveness of the nostrils, is rather short and wide, and uncommonly 
fleshy withal. The Bottle-nose belongs almost exclusively to the 
victim of intemperance, of which it may be considered the sure 
concomitant. It is a kind of bulbous plant, or absorbent, concen- 
trating in itself the fiery essences of the ‘ potations deep’ of the 
devotee of Bacchus. Its appearance is the physical embodiment 
of the rosy juice. The ‘ Turn-up’ is a caricature of the ‘ Snub,’ 
possessing all its peculiarities in more startling relief, and is com- 
monly supposed, although perhaps unjustly, to characterise the 
more vulgar of the species. We have an illustration of this variety 
in the case of the great ‘schoolmaster,’ Lord Brougham, who sports 
anose of this description, which, in an eloquent harangue, possesses 
the most extraordinary nervous action. This however should be re- 
garded rather as an anomaly than as an illustration of the class. There 
is also the ‘Mulberry.’ This is a most abominable specimen of the bot- 
tle-nose, in all its worst features. Nothing indeed can outvie its 
hideous characteristics. I have yet another to describe in my cata- 
graph of the genus—the Szouwt. This is a nose concerning which 
there can be no mistake. It seems to project almost horizontally 
from the face, a little inclined to turn up, and appears to be made 
solely to accommodate a pair of elongated nostrils, of outrageous 
proportion ; while from its very peculiarly projecting conformation, 
it seems to induce in the beholder an irresistible desire to have a 
pull at it, for which office indeed it is singularly adapted. Little 
need be said about the ‘Pimple.’ It is the smallest apology for a nose 
extant, being ‘small by degrees, and beautifully less ;’ hence it will be 
only proportionably just to the others, to say as little about this variety 
as possible. I may remark, however, that it is sometimes observable 
in the young boarding-school Miss. But I must not omit to notice 
Crooked-noses, as well as the ‘ No-noses.’ It is a curious fact, although 
common to the observation of all, that there is scarcely a straight nose 
to be met with. None may be said to be entirely without irregularity. 
Almost all noses incline either to the right or left of the direct line, 
in a slight degree, caused most probably by the frequent and indis- 
pensable application of manual service to that worthy member. It 
is also equally curious, that no two faces are to be found precisely 
alike in expression. 

The next feature I shall glance at will be the eyes, ‘ those windows 
of the soul.’ I am not acquainted with a very extensive variety in 
this delicate and insinuating member. There appears, however, to be 
certain broad characteristic differences between the following varie- 
ties; viz: the dark eye, the gray, the blwe, and the gimblet. The 
dark eye, although proper to no particular class of character, may 
yet be said to possess some peculiarities. It is not only a token of 
beauty, and capable of imparting to features of even defective out- 
line a highly pleasing effect, but it is of itself always powerfully ex- 
pressive. Of the gray, there are some minor varieties, such as the 
dark gray, which is also expressive, and seems to be a medium between 
the black and blue. Then there is the light-gray, which seems to 
belong peculiarly to elderly maiden ladies, nurses, and regular devils. 
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Why this peculiarity is so apparent, I confess myself unable to 
explain. Perhaps those more efficient in physiological science, may 
be able to.offer some elucidation of a subject so confessedly shrouded 
in mystery. 

The cat’s-eye is another variety of the gray, caused apparently by 
a slight infusion of yellow. Itis extremely disagreeable to look upon, 
and its possessor is supposed to share some affinity in character and 
disposition with the feline race. ‘The blwe eye is always beautiful ; 
itis one of Nature’s own sweet tints, and consequently ever delightful 
to contemplate. It betokens mildness and amiability of disposition, 
and is most generally monopolized, as indeed it should be, by the fair 
sex. The gimblet, otherwise called the swivel-eye, is a kind of 
anomaly in the world of eyes. It being an exception to all rule, no 
direct application can be made of it to any distinct individual class. 
The swivel, however, is of a very penetrating nature, since it at once 
insinuates itself into your affections. Sometimes it is seen to orna- 
ment the unmarried, of both sexes oftentimes ; also the more courage- 
ous disciples of St. Benedict. Some prominent individuals have pos- 
sessed this peculiarity. I remember several instances ; among them, 
the late Rev. Edward Irving. 

There are three or four varieties of the Mouth. It will not how- 
ever be required that these should be very minutely particularized. 
A small mouth being justly considered the test of beauty, it would 
be ungallant to mar its fair proportions by attempting to enlarge upon 
it; while the large one, being already an outrage upon the true 
standard, any extended remarks upon ‘it would be uncharitable. 

The science of physiognomy, as already stated, although frequently 
condemned as being fallacious, and liable to mislead us in our estimate 
of character, is yet every where practically admitted among us. And 
although it may seem to be difficult to reduce it to positive principles, 
yet to reject it altogether, on this account, is indeed a very unphiloso- 
phical method of solving the problem. Nothing is more common 
than exclamations like the following, on first seeing an individual : 
‘What an honest-looking face he has !’ ‘ How forbidding an expression 
this one has!’ ‘ How the rogue is depicted in the other!’ etc. Have 
we not our likings and our aversions? Do we not involuntarily 
shrink from one person whose face does not comport with our 
ideas of honesty, and rush with open arms to another, whose counte- 
nance more nearly approaches our imaginary standard? This proves 
that we are all physiognomists. Then there are the equally broad 
national characteristics, distinctions which have even become a pro- 
verb amongst us. We say, for instance, of the Englishman, from his 
habitually grave deportment, that he is never happy but when he is 
miserable : of the Irishman, also, from his strongly-marked and well 
known belligerent qualities, that he is never quiet but when he is 
kicking up a row: of the Scotchman, from his enterprising activity, 
that he is never at home but when he is abroad. These are not anti- 
thetical jokes, but palpable and admitted facts. There are also simi- 
lar traits observable among other nations. The French, for example, 
from their vivaciousness, are said to be never at rest but when they 
are dancing ; while we say of the phlegmatic sons of Yarmany, from 
their seeming obtuseness and indolence, that they can never see any 
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thing clearly but when they are enveloped in clouds of smoke. And 
there can be no doubt that other inhabitants of the civilized and un- 
civilized world exhibit in their frontispieces equally distinctive charac- 
teristic attributes. And were we to look at home, who could not 
detect at a glance, by his ‘ cute’ features, the purveyor of wooden 
nutmegs ! 

Does not all this speak volumes for the truth of our science ? 
Again, the professions and trades have also a decided influence in 
determining the character of the countenance, so that even where 
nature has originally impressed the features with a marked dissimi- 
larity, they nevertheless acquire, from this cause, a peculiar resem- 
blance in expression. This is owing, of course, to the particular pur- 
suit calling into exercise a corresponding condition of the mind, and 
which, being habitual, exerts a direct and powerful influence over 
the features. The well known and admirably drawn portrait by Boz, 
of ‘ Squeers,’ the Yorkshire school-master, is a case in point. What 
a mysterious compound does he represent !— exhibiting the broad 
grin of jesuitical politeness, coupled with the ill-disguised, because 
too legible, lines which none can mistake as indicative of tyrannical 
severity. ‘These opposite emotions, so constantly alternating in ‘his 
face, cause his features finally to assume the permanent expression 
already described. We find likewise in the physician the two-fold 
expression of profound and inscrutable sagacity, united with that 
blandness and affability of deportment so essential to the disciple of 
Esculapius. Who can fail to discover in the lawyer the charac- 
teristics of a stern cold-heartedness and cunning, which may be sup- 
posed to stop at nothing, where the interest of his client, and conse- 
quently his own, is concerned, provided only he is certain of legal 
indemnity! In him too we find the manifest expression of super- 
cilious courtesy, and specious aflability, even when he is deeply en- 
gaged in threading out the mazy sinuosities of his occult and never- 
to-be-by-common-people-understood profession. Again, in the cler- 
gyman: how can we fail to observe —in some instances I admit 
more than others — the curious compound of an ill-disguised love of 
worldly enjoyments, united with an appearance of great sanctimoni- 
ousness, and a portion of the asceticism of the cloister, as well as con- 
tempt of all sublunary good? Should it be objected here that these 
sketches are not average portraits, it must be remembered that those 
selected have been preferred for their points of illustration simply, 
without the design of disparaging any class, by an attempt at carica- 
ture. 

But I should not omit, in enumerating the evidences of the validity 
of our theory, that we possess, in addition to this mass of incontestable 
demonstration, the records in its favor which are of divine origin : 
‘The countenance of the wise,’ saith Solomon, ‘showeth wisdom ; but 
the eyes of the fool are in the ends of the earth.’ And Ecclesiastes 
the Preacher: ‘A man may be known by his look, and one that hath 
understanding, by his countenance, when thou meetest him.’ Indeed, 
is it not a common maxim with us, that ‘ the face is the index of the 
mind?’ Where we find so much apparent truth, it is scarcely just to 
insinuate all to be founded in error. 

But let us now glance at the probable advantages to be derived 
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from the study and cultivation of this science. To acquaint himself 
with the principles which have been educed by the profound investi- 
gation applied to this interesting and important subject, is assuredly 
the duty, as it is the interest, of every diligent inquirer after truth. 
Man, composed as he is of a complex nature, is physicelly and 
morally a very mysterious being; and if we regard either his actions 
or his words, we shall find ourselves equally at a loss fully to ascer- 
tain the reality of his motives and intentions. But to enter into a 
detailed enumeration of the several advantages which result from the 
right application of this science, would require more space than can 
be allotted to it in the present essay: a single remark must suffice. 
Notbing is more important to man and to society than mutual inter- 
course. Any rational method, therefore, by which we may readily, 
as well as accurately, judge between the virtuous and the vicious, in 
forming our associations, must be of paramount value. Physiognomy 
then comes to our aid; it directs us when to choose, when to reject ; 
when to speak, as well as when to be silent; when to console and 
when to reprove. Thus a more accurate acquaintance is ascertain- 
able of the prevailing internal emotions and sentiments which deter- 
mine the character, from the conformation of the external features of 
the countenance, than it is possible to attain by any other means. 
Lavater, the great father of this science, says: ‘ We know that nothing 
passes in the soul, which does not produce some change in the body ; 
and particularly, that no desire, no act of willing, is exerted by the 
mind, without some corresponding motion at the same time taking 
place in the body. All changes of the mind originate-in the soul’s 
essence, and all changes in the body, in the body’s essence. The 
body’s essence consists in the conformation of its members ; therefore 
the conformation of the body, according to its form, and the form of 
its constituent members, must correspond with the essence of the 
soul. In like manner must the varieties of the mind be displayed in 
the varieties of the body. Hence the bedy must contain something 
in itself, and in its form, as well as in the form of its parts, by which 
an opinion may be deduced concerning the native qualities of the 
mind. The question here does not indeed concern those qualities 
derived from education or observation; therefore, thus considered, 
physiognomy, or the art of judging a man by the form of his features, 
is well-founded.’. The lines of the countenance constitute its expres- 
sion, which expression is always true, when the mind is in a state of 
repose, and free from constraint ; therefore, it is by them we are to 
discover, when in their native position,.what are the natural bent and 
inclination of certain properties of the mind. 

Thus it is the province of this science to usurp the place, of those 
crude and uncertain opinions, so commonly adopted, by which we 
imbibe at first sight either the feeling of preference or aversion 
toward an individual, and to aid us, by the ascertained principles of 
true philosophy, to arrive at correctness in our conclusions. This 
principle, however, has been applied. by many of the advocates of 
Physiognomy to the entire human form. The most recent writer on 
the subject, Dr. A. Walker, whose anthropological works have met 
with so wide and deserved a popularity both in England and in this 
country, argues for this hypothesis, from the three great systems of 
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which the animal economy is composed, viz. the locomotive, by 
means of the bones, ligaments, and muscles; the vital, or vascular, 
being the nutritive and secretive organs and absorbents, including 
also the blood-vessels ; and the nervous, or mental, comprising the 
organs of sense, which possess the mysterious faculty of transmitting 
impressions from external objects. It is also ingeniously remarked 
of the location of these several systems, that there is a striking and 
curious analogy between them and the inferior orders of nature. We 
find the mechanical or locomotive’ organs, abstractly considered, are 
placed in the lowest situation, the extremities ; while the bones, 
being essentially mineral, correspond with the lowest order of crea- 
tion, the mineral kingdom. Those, again, which consist chiefly of 
the vital system, also appear to correspond with the second order, in 
the vessels which constitute vegetable life, being placed in a higher 
situation in the human body; while the nervous or mental system 
(proper to all animal existences, for all organized bodies are believed 
to possess both brain and certain nervous fibres) is placed in the 
head, corresponding with the highest order of creation. The science 
of anthropology, or anatomical development, has however but a col- 
lateral bearing upon our subject ; yet it may not be amiss to take a 
passing notice of it, for the sake of illustration. This theory, as I have 
already intimated, is that of adapting the rules of physiognomical 
science to the developments of the entire human system, which is seen 
by the relative proportions of the bones, muscles, etc. Thus, for an 
instance of préeminent physical strength, the author refers to the mus- 
cular developments, as depicted in the statues of Hercules and the 
Gladiator, as constituting the beauty, and expressive of the power, of 
the locomotive system. Again, as in the ancient Saxons, where the 
body is found to be disproportionably large, and the limbs slender 
and small, an excess of the vascular system is portrayed. While 
again, as in the busts of Homer, and most specimens of Grecian 
sculpture, where the head is large, and the countenance expressive 
and indicative of thought, the beauty and power of the mental system 
is consequently denoted. 

But to return to ‘the head and front’ of our subject. Phrenologists 
divide the cranium into two great divisions ; the cerebellum, or hinder 
portion, comprising the organs of sense, common to all animals, and 
the cerebrum, consisting of the organs of the mind: as these organs 
therefore respectively exhibit greater or less development, we dis- 
cover the indications of the preponderance of the mental or animal 
qualities ; as in all superior animals, the organs of sense are found 
precisely opposite where the face terminates, that is, opposite the 
articulation of the lower jaw, extending to the spine, and projecting 
from the occiput, or back of the head. Again, when the cerebrum is 
longest anteriorly, observation and intellect excels, and the reverse is 
seen where the animal qualities predominate. Thus physiognomy is 
in part allied both to phrenology and physiology, as seen in the com- 
parative view of the three. great organs of sensation, mental opera- 
tion, and volition. This last faculty is situated at the back of the 
head, or cerebellum, while those of sense, being placed in the face, 
present every facility for physiognomical examination. These facul- 


ties, or organs, are, it is well known, five in number; viz: touch, 
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taste, smell, hearing, and sight. The intellectual parts of the counte- 
nance are at once self-evident; the forehead, the eye, and the ear. 
Where these are found amply developed, the head will be generally 
found of a pyriform shape, indicative of a predominance of intellec- 
tuality. We find this peculiarity displayed, in a striking manner, in 
the head of Daniel Webster. The expansion of the other parts of 
the head being adapted to animal and vital purposes are less distinctly 
marked: wherever these, however, are found in excess, there will 
also be observable a general roundness of the countenance, indicating 
a preponderating influence of the animal system. But it must be 
borne in mind, that the face not only presents organs of sense, but 
also those of impression, its muscular parts being under the control 
of the will. Had this been otherwise, we should not have been able 
to ascertain so accurately the extent of mental action. This then 
appears to be the first and most important rule of physiognomy, that 
of examining the preponderance of these organs respectively. How 
commonly do we hear it observed, that a face is beautiful, though 
utterly destitute of intellectual expression ; and the reverse is equally 
true. This partial deficiency in expression is more generally observ- 
able in the countenances of the softer sex, although there are some 
lamentable instances, in a stronger degree, of this peculiarity in the 
other. Indeed I might take occasion to enlarge upon the subject of 
the diversity of expression in faces to as great a length and much 
greater than the reader’s patience would permit ; beginning perhaps 
with that which most nearly accords with the correct standard of 
beauty, through an almost infinite variety, down to that curious non- 
descript familiarly called a ‘wry face,’ and which is, remarkably 
enough for our argument, often indicative of a corresponding disposi- 
tion. I should like to ask, by the way, while it occurs to me, what 
portrait painter would disavow his belief in physiognomy ; for it 
seems to me, it is the life and soul of his profession ; since character, 
otherwise called expression, is every thing to the success of a picture. 

But to resume. The observing faculties then appear to depend on 
the anterior part of the brain, corresponding to the forehead, the com- 
paring on the middle, and the determining faculties on the posterior 
part of the brain. From the peculiar organ of touch, we chiefly derive 
ideas ; from sight, emotions ; and from hearing and tasting, desire or 
aversion. No illustration is required in confirmation of these appa- 
rent truths. The two intellectual organs, the eye and ear, resemble 
each other in being both duplex, and also in being situated separately 
on each hemisphere of the cranium ; while the nose and mouth, being 
adapted for more animal purposes, are situated near to each other, and 
in the centre of the face. So necessary, indeed, is this approxima- 
tion of smell and taste to animal purposes, that wherever we find the 
greatest preponderance of these, we invariably discover the increase 
and nearer approach of these organs: on the other hand, so far as 
the eye and ear are organs of impression and not of expression, and 
as such connected with the brain by peculiar nerves, it is obvious that 
they are not animal, but purely intellectual. Thus much for general 
principles. I shall particularize very briefly these organs respec- 
tively. 


And first, touching touch, This sense, as is well known, is diffused 
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over all the human system, but is more intense both at the lips a 
fingers’ ends. The lips therefore may be said to represent this organ, 
and the degree of their linear or full development to indicate accor- 
‘dingly the possession of the faculty. The nose and mouth in a sub- 
ordinate sense possess intellectual sympathies and associations. It is 
a curious fact, that all the parts connected with the lower jaw are 
acting parts. The under teeth act on the upper, the tongue on the 
palate, and most generally also the under lip on the upper. Accord- 
ingly, where we find the under lip obtruded, there is sure to be the 
active exercise of passion, either of desire or aversion: in the former 
case, it is said to be everted, and in the other inverted ; while we in- 
variably find the upper lip expands on receiving pleasurable i impres- 
sions. ‘Thus we may generally decide, that an equally yet moderately 
prominent development of both is characteristic of a well-balanced 
mind. Of the nose, that called Roman, possessing large capacity, and 
more directly constructed to admit odors, to impress the olfactory 
nerve, is considered usually as a favorable development ; and that 
which is flat, defective in this. Again: the short up-turned nose is 
evidently calculated to receive more rapid impressions, while that of 
a long overhanging shape receives them more slowly. Width of the 
nose is said to denote the greater permanency of its functions, and its 
height, their intensity. In the total absence of elevation and delicate 
outline of the nose, as usually observable in the commoner Irish, will 
be found absence of sentiment; while the contrary is equally true. 
Bulwer, the novelist, 1 remember, is an instance in point. Of the 
eye, that which is large, being capable of more powerful impression, 
especially of projecting from its orbit, betokens large capability, while 
that of lesser magnitude and more receding , denotes on the contrary 
a deficiency of power. An iris of a dark color is said to possess 
more accuracy, and to be of a firmer character, while one that ts blue, 
is the reverse. In the former, the rays of light are more concentrated 
and absorbed, while in the latter, these are rendered more indefinite 
and soft. 

The eyelids, like the mouth and nose, are active or passive : those 
beneath rise or fall, with sensations of pleasure or pain, while the 
upper lids receive or exclude impressions at will. Those therefore 
which are widely expanded, exemplify intensity and keenness of in- 
spection, but little sensibility, while the contrary indicate greater sen- 
sibility, but less keen perception. This is observable when a person 
is reflecting ; the brow becomes depressed and contracted; so it is 
in cases of anger, because the object that excites it is the subject of 
severe and scrutinizing inspection. On the contrary, an eyebrow 
greatly elevated denotes absence of thought. Again: the degree 
of susceptibility of the auditory nerve is in proportion to its thinness 
and delicacy of form. Those that project and incline forward, are 
less calculated to collect sound. An ear that is long between its upper 
margin and lobe, will be best adapted to receive the niceties of eleva- 
tion and depression of sound, as well as its intensity. One of great 
breadth will, on the contrary, be best suited to its “diffusion and per- 
manence. It is said also that there is a striking analogy between the 
conformation of the ear and the organ of the voice. The great length 
and narrowness of the space between the nose and chin always indi 
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cates acuteness and shrillnes§ of voice. This is caused by the palate 
being elevated and the ellipsis of the jaws being consequently more 


narrow ; while in proportion to the expansiveness of the forehead, 


over and between the eyes, containing the maxillary cavities, and the 
cheek prominencies, containing the frontal sinuses, is the resonance, 
or echo, imparted to the voice. The elevation of these is supposed 
also to denote force and activity of character. 

Lastly, of the chin and teeth: these, however, forming an important 
instrument in the voice, may evidently be taken as representatives of 
those parts with which they are associated. It is remarkable that the 
projection of the occiput, on which depends the exercise of passion, 
corresponds with the teeth, and particularly the lips, so that the promi- 
nency of the posterior parts of the brain may generally be safely 
predicted by that part of the face. A similar coincidence subsists 
between the cerebellum and the jaws; the breadth of the former is 
said to correspond with the breadth of the face over the cheek-bones, 
while its length answers to that of the lower jaw, measured from the 
tip of the chin to the angle. 

Such is a brief outline of the leading principles of this interesting 
science. I shall conclude by a resumé of the principal points, which 
may serve as hints in the practical application of the subject. It will 
be remembered, then, that a large head with a small triangular fore- 
head denotes absence of intellect. A gently-arched and prominent 
forehead indicates, on the contrary, great genius. Shakspeare’s is a 
striking evidence of this. A forehead full of irregular protuberances 
is characteristic of an uneven and choleric temper. Deep perpen- 
dicular lines between the eyebrows generally bespeak strength of 
mind, but when counterbalanced by others in an opposite direction, 

the reverse. , Small eye-brows generally betoken a phlegmatic tem- 
perament, and if strongly-marked and horizontal, vigor of character ; 
but if very elevated, absence of intellect. Black eyes portend energy, 
while gray often mark a choleric disposition, and blue, mildness and 
vivacity. The Roman nose is especially characteristic of valor and 
strength, like the beak of the eagle: the possessors of this kind of 
nose seem in many instances to have exhibited in their characters the 
peculiar properties of this king of birds. Such was Cyrus, it is said ; 
Artaxerxes, Mahomet, the Prince of Condé, Duke of Wellington, 
and General Jackson, all possessed the eagle or Roman nose. 

Thus we see that the diversified and often conflicting passions and 
emotions of the human mind are in a préeminent manner suscep- 
tible of spontaneous expression, or that indicated by the features of 
the countenance ; and so intimate is their correspondence and affinity, 
that speech, however honest, can hardly be said to be more faithful in 
its testimony. The practical uses of this science are two-fold ; first, 
in aiding us in forming a just estimate of character ; and secondly, i in 
the matter of education; for since it is its peculiar province to 
demonstrate the possession of constitutional power, as well as its 
defects, it is manifest that it may be rendered available, by directing 
us to suitable care in the cultivation of faculties not adequately de- 
veloped. Let no one therefore suffer himself to become exasperated 
with his ugly looks, but seek to acquire, by mental cultivation, beauties 
more ornate, conspicuous, and imperishable. Who would not award 
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the meed of praise to such an one, rather than to him who, how lavish 
soever may be the blandishments of his outer man, yet discovers all 
the vapidness of an empty pate, being destitute of those great moral 
attributes which confer the true dignity of man? There is indeed a 
double merit due to virtue, when it is thus seen, by almost superhuman 
power, to gain the mastery over the tyranny of vice. 

To conclude: I cannot but think that this science might prove 
beneficial to those who may be meditating a launch upon the untried 
sea of matrimony! These devotees may herein, I doubt not, obtain 
the clue to many disguised and subtle mysteries, which the infant god 
revengefully hides from his captives, lest he himself should be betrayed ; 
for on these occasions, it must be admitted, we seem to possess a 
strange obliquity of vision; very acute, it may be, but very oblique 
















notwithstanding. 





Lay this sweet young flower to rest, 
Sprinkle blossoms on its breast : 
Close its bright, scarce-opened eye, 
Blue as is the azure sky ; 

Smooth those locks of flowing gold, 
Soon to tarnish in the mould! 
Smooth the snowy funeral dress, 
Print the latest fond caress; 

Close the lid, and spread the pall, 
Hither all the mourners call : 
Father! kneel beside the bier, 
Mother! drop the sparkling tear ; 
Brothers, sisters of the dead! 

Let your partings now be said. 

Let the solemn preacher pray 

For the young soul flown away ! 
Bear the little coffin, then, 

From the noisy walks of men. 
Leave the clay beneath the sod, 
While the spirit seeks its God. 




















In its little cradle place 

Tenderly this new-born face; 

All the spotless drapery spread, 
Smooth the pillow for its head ; 
Rock it till the dews of sleep, 

On its gentle senses creep ; 

Let no falling step molest 

The pure visions of itsrest. 
Lovely dreamer! blessings wait 
All around thee at life’s gate. 
Scarce thy tender feet have passed 
Through its portals, open cast ; 
Forward! and may angels greet 
In the path thy entering feet ; 
And when Manhood’s fiery streak 
Fires that soft and downy cheek, 
May thy bold and lofty brow 

Be as free from sin as now. 
Purest bliss and truest joy 
Crown thy future life, sweet boy ! 
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Bear the sable coffin forth 

To the dull insensate earth ! 

Yet a moment, ere we pass, 

Gaze into its little glass, 

And peruse that face once more, 
Ere it vanish from the door. 

See, the forehead of the sage 

Is all wrinkled o’er with age; 

See, the locks are white as snow, 
Blossoms in the grave that blow; 
In the eyes so sunk and dim, 

Not aray of light doth swim, 

And the blanched and hollow cheek 
Sleepeth like some landscape bleak. 
Many months and many years, 
Many griefs and many tears, 

Have assailed that allid brow, 
From the dawn of life till now. 
Let us bear this earthly shell 

To its dark and narrow cell! 


IV. 


Look upon this flowery gem, 
Trembling on life’s brittle stem! 

Gaze upon its heavenly face, 

Where no stain of earth hath place. 

*T is a little bark, just cast 

Upon life’s tempestuous waste ; 

Gentle seraph! may the bloom, 

And the freshness, and perfume 

Of life’s loveliest haunt be spread 

All around thy onward tread! 

When the dews and beams of time 
Warm thee to thy virgin prime, 

At the holy altar’s side, : 

Smiling, blushing, a sweet bride, = 
May’st thou pledge to one, young wife ! 
Who will prize thee more than life. 
May no sorrow, may no gloom 

Cast a shadow on thy bloom, 

Until life’s short journey o’er, 

Thou dost seck the better shore ! 
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WINTER. 


BY MRS. E. CLEMENTINE STEDMAN. 


Mip-winter’s here! The Storm-king robed in white, 
His glittering crown with icicles fast bound, 

Comes in his chariot of cloud with might, 

And far and wide his monarch-tones resound ! 

He spreads his fleecy mantle o’er the ground, 

And strews it with innumerable gems, 

Which in the sunlight of the morn are found ; 

Covers the mountain-tops with diadems, 

And sends his arrows bright among the leafless stems. 


Il. 


But now the sun again resumes his sway, 

And Fashion, with her nodding-plumes, is seen, 
Where o’er the polished surface glides the sleigh 

To merry belis; or Beauty’s smiling mien, 

Mingles its radiance with the ball-room scene, 

When evening hangs its brilliant lamps on high, 

And silver crescent decks the blue serene: 

Each star, like some pure guerdian-angel’s eye, 
Watching o’er earth, which seems in snowy shroud to lie. 


Ill. 


Winter doth gladness and new pleasures bring 

For the gay world; but never yet his tone 

Hath made the widow’s heart for joy to sing; 
Hushed the poor friendless, homeless orphan’s moan, 
Nor healing brought to ease the sufferer’s groan : 
Hunger and cold stern Winter only hath 

For such as Poverty marks out her own; 

Their shattered dwellings tremble with his wrath, 
And chill misfortune lies for them in all his path. 


pen 


IV. 


Whose social comforts with luxuriance blen 
From ‘crying poor’ with cold indifference turn, 
And of their own abundance nothing lend, 
Which joy to homes all comfortless might send 7 
Forbid it, Heaven! Where’er thy gifts are poured, 
There too let thy benevolence descend ; 

And in the heaven-born spirit of its Lord, 

To poor and needy ones the ‘ ojl and wine’ afford. 


And shall the rich, whose blazing hearths a burn, 


Ve 


Then let chill Winter bind the crystal streams, 
Hang still his glittering spears on roof and tree; 
Withdraw from earth the sun’s enlivening beams, 
And scatter snow-flakes o’er the spreading lea; 
He cannot freeze thy streams, meek Charity ! 
Compassion’s tear may yet unfettered roll, 

And springs of pure benevolence flow free : 

O’er these the season boasts not of control ; 


Thanks be to Heaven! there is no winter to the soul ! 
C€edar-Brook, (N. J.) January 16, 1841. 
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A SKETCH OF LONG-ISLAND: BY BOB KUSHOW. 


Ir was the saying of an amiable old’man who loved angling dearly, 
and whose benevolence extended to all mankind, if we except the 
ruthless spoilers of his church, ‘Give me mine own host of mine own 
Inn.’ And by this he meant to avow no craving for tap-room plea- 
sures; only when the setting sun had brought his favorite recreation 
to an end, or sudden showers drove him from the mead, he liked a 
clean inn, where he might take refuge and be refreshed. And who 
that knows any thing of the world and its disappomtments, would not 
occasionally flee from the pursuit of riches, or from the cares of state, 
or from the din of politics, to breathe forth a like prayer, and to aban- 
don himself to a like fellowship? ‘Give me mine own host of mine 
own Inn.’ And this naturally suggests the idea of rural sports and 
recreations ; of a weariness which makes repose more pleasant, and 
of an appetite which renders food more sweet. Ye ministers of 
finance, who never relax your severe brows, nor fail to be punctual 
at the hour of Change, and all ye denizens of the town, be persuaded 
to relinquish your engrossing studies and dull routine, for a season, to 
court health and complexion in the country, under the dome of a pure 
sky : 

‘Cuncta manus avidas fugient heredis, amico 
Que dederis animo.’ 


I do assure you, gentlemen, if you will intrust yourselves to safe 
guidance, that I will conduct you to a host whom Watton himself 
would approve of, were he yet living. In the beginning of the 
‘charming moneth of May,’ which the poets of all ages love to praise, 
(and what man is not a poet in the moneth of May !) take your guns 
and your fishing-rods, your tablets also, if you are contemplative, and 
go on board of a barge at the South Ferry. As soon as you arrive 
at the opposite shores, take advantage of the steam-engine which is 
already puffing and anxious to be gone, and seat yourselves in the 
cars by the side of those broad-brimmed Quakers who are on their 
way to Babylon. In a few minutes you will be hurrying through 
the green fields. Having arrived at the village of Jemarico, which is 
esteemed the prettiest on Long-Island, you alight and hasten to re- 
lease from chains and confinement your two pointer dogs, who are 
locked up in the luggage-car, and who have been barking for some 
time past with intense expectation. Frantic with joy as soon as they 
smell the air and green fields, they bound forward with collared necks 
outstretched in eager chase ; to the right hand, to the left; then sud- 
deniy recalled, they outbreak again, and run lawless; and now make 
haste, whistle them in, or they will spring over the embankment and 
be crushed by the wheels of the Juggernaut engine which is under 
full way. 

Having subjected these joyful dogs, you now ascend a flight of 
stone steps, and enter a neat garden, whose white-washed fences con- 
trast cheerfully with the green shrubs and raspberry-bushes which 
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surround its borders. The air is impregnated with the fragrance of 
the lilac and honeysuckle, of the blossoming May-dukes, and the 
first flowers of spring. Follow the course of that long arbor on which 
the tendrils of the young grape are just shooting forth, and you find 
yourselves in the rear of a mansion where you are to obtain your 
supper and night’s lodging, and whence you are to sally forth in 
quest of game. ‘This is a place of entertainment kept by that cele- 
brated individual, Harry Corr. You shall be acquainted with him 
presently. In the mean time, as the sun is nearly down, and the bell 
rings for supper, let us go in, and see what fare the hostess has pro- 
vided. The air of the country has already sharpened the edge of 
desire, and behold here is ample occasion for complaisance and a 
good appetite. How red and crisp are those radishes! Ina few 
weeks more, strawberries will form a superb addition to the richness 
of that cream. Gentlemen, what old author is it who says that doubt- 
less God might have made a better berry, but he never did? There 
is truth and quaintness in the remark. But, Madam, where is Harry 
Cott ? 

‘ Ah, Sirs, Harry has gone a-trouting with some gentlemen to 
Spring Creek or Hungry-Harbor, and I have n’t laid eyes on him 
since breakfast. He took some tackling with him, and some cham- 
— wines, some Tippecanoe champaigne, | think it was, and 

arry said he should return at sundown. But the nights is short, and 
the moon shines bright, and the gentlemen was charmed with the 
country, and it’s a chance if they get back before ten o’clock. But 
my sakes alive !— here they are !’ 

‘ Ay, true enough, here come the ponies dashing up to the door. 
How the springs of the carriage fly up when relieved from the pres- 
sure of Harry Cott! What luck, what luck have you, landlord ? 
Your baskets seem well laden ; have you taken any trout 

‘ Trout, quotha! we three have taken fifty pounds of trout, and 
yellow-bellied sun-fish, and should have taken fifty more, but the 
bridge was broken down to keep the sheep on the meadow, and we 
could n’t get to the bank where the trouts harbor.’ 

‘ Those are fine fish, and must be out of salt water. How ruddy, 
how beautifully tinted! But who brought up that large fellow that 
lies gasping on the top ?” 

‘I brought him up,’ replied Harry Cott, ‘ but he aint nothing. I 
swear, I had a twelve-pounder out of the water, when my cussed line 
broke, and ke-souse he went. I was wexed.’ 

'*Ho! ho! let that pass. There is no occasion to complain. Let 
us look out for a substitute for the bridge. Harry Cott, how is it that 
our friend Waller caught no trout at Hungry-Harbor on Wednesday 
last 

‘Why you see the cause is very plain. He knows no more about 
trout-fishing than I know of Greek and Latin. He would jump onto 
the bogs on the edge of the creek, and slash his line into the water, 
and keep his long shadow flying about, which is all contrary to rule. 
Then he was always getting his line hooked in the pond-willows 
overhead, and a-losing his spectacles in the creek, and getting wexed. 
After a while he would give up altogether, because the bites did n’t 
come fast enough, (and it was no wonder,) and go and pull dandelions 
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on the meadow. But we had good luck enough, because we fished 
right, for trouts is scary, and you must humor them considerable, and 
have patience.’ 

Ay, ay, patience is a virtue, especially in fishermen. It is one 
thing to read pleasant books on angling, and another to make much 
advance in the practice of the art. The landlord has spoken correctly 
in all things. No man knows better than he, where game is to be 
found on this Island, or how to take it more skilfully, or to make 
better use of it when obtained. To-morrow, if the day proves pro- 
pitious, and yon splendid sunset gives a true omen, we will put our- 
selves under the guidance of this remarkable man; and in the mean 
time let me deprive the reader of the pleasure of his conversation, in 
order to present a small sketch of his career. 

There are probably few sportsmen who frequent Long-Island, who 
are ‘not well acquainted with Harry Cott. Most of those who travel 
east to kill wild duck, or to shoot plover on the Great Plains, or to 
hunt wild deer, or to enjoy the sport of various kinds afforded in the 
South Bays, stop on their return at the ‘ Village Inn,’ to refresh them- 
selves after their labors, and to partake of the gentlemanly hospitality 
of the host. There the epicure knows by experience that he shall 
be well provided for; and those who have any misgivings on that 
score, have only to look at the larder, which is open to public view, 
and be satisfied with an array of substantial things enough to excite 
the most pleasing go of good cheer. There never was a 
more notorious host. is dinners are unexceptionable, his suppers 
constituted of the most alluring viands, and his wines are well selected, 
and respectable for age. But words would fail me to convey an idea 
of those mint-juleps, artfully compounded, which happily unite the 
winter’s coolness with the summer’s verdure, and whose little ava- 
lanches of snow carry before them a pleasing terror, as they threaten 
to topple into the throat of the panting beneficiary. 

It is no wonder then that the reputation of Harry Cott should be 
céextensive with the epicurean world. When Mr. Daniel Webster 
lately visited the good people of Suffolk county, and delivered a 
speech which was sensibly relished by those marine men, by reason 
of its happy allusions and adaptation of language to their peculiar 
modes of life, among others who were afterward brought forward to 
be presented to his notice, was Harry Cott. When his name was 
mentioned, that distinguished man received him with a peculiar satis- 
faction, and politely remarked, that ‘he had heard of that gentleman 
before.’ This leads me to say, that the tone of politics adopted in the 
bar-room of the Village Inn is for the most part what is denominated 
‘Whig ;’ and although the host has never concealed his true senti- 
ments when they were called for, yet he now says more distinctly, 
(not wishing of course to dictate to any one,) that Mr. Daniel Webster 
shall be the next President of the United States. 

In personal appearance Mr. Henry Van Cott, (for such is his 
name, if written out in full,) is very much after the Falstaff model, 
which circumstance has begot a great affection for his person ; and 
somebody; in token thereof, has presented him with a plaster image 
of honest Jack, which stands on the mantel-piece in the bar-room, and 
which is perfect, with the exception that the shield is broken off the 
21 
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leftarm. Like the aforesaid image, his receptacle for sack is rotund. 
He has a pleasant wit, and a deal of fierce bravado, and does in fact 
call to mind those pictures of Falstaff which are common in books, 
and the usual representations which we see upon the stage. Not 
that he has a fat pouch alone, for thousands have lived and died in a 
state of obesity, and never looked Jack Falstaff after all. But he is 
a mellow fellow, bears his points well, knows the true Prince by 
instinct, and never gives any ‘reasons upon compulsion.’ He is 
always in a tolerable humor, except when he has lost bets upon the 
county election, and then he ‘ snorts behind the arras,’ and you can 
get nothing out of him. 

Harry Cott says he was ‘fetched up’ on Long-Island. He was 
bred a tailor, but those persons missed their reckoning very much 
who thought they could ‘eep him a tailor. He soon found out that 
he had no communion with that melancholy class of men, and /re- 
ferred a more luxurious diet. The fact was, that nature had cut him 
out for the host of a village inn, and he happily discovered where his 
genius lay, and slipped into the profession which he has now followed 
for many years, to the acceptance of his devoted friends, the public. 
I intend to perpetrate no stale witticisms here, with regard to cabbage, 
but cannot help alluding to the facetious irregularities in which Harry 
Cott was engaged after he had released his legs from their cramped 
position, and awoke to the true poetry of life. In the days of his youth 
he was lean and elastic, and capable of cutting the most ethereal 
capers. It would take more time than I can profitably expend, to 
record his exploits, although they would not be without their moral. 
Suffice it to say, that he got into scrapes, and he got out again, by rea- 
son of his nimbleness. He was a horse-racer and a fox-hunter, a 
manager of balls and merry-makings; very lively in the country- 
dance, and could cut a pigeon-wing with the most celebrated masters 
of the art. 

But he waxed fat. In his case, however, fatness was rather an orna- 
ment than an intolerable burthen. It added a sobriety and a suavity 
to his deportment, and made him more acceptable to his guests. It 
likewise contracted the circle of his movements; and when year after 
year passed away, and he found himself unable to abate the evil, he 
took an innocent vengeance for the same. He resolved to make others 
fat. To this end, he began to fill his larder with game and venison- 
steaks ; procured an experienced chef de cuisine, and commenced his 
operations with great spirit, and not without success. His friends 
and customers came to see him in great numbers, whom he received 
with a good grace, nor did he send any away, without some such 
friendly valedictory as this, delivered in a gruff voice: ‘ Come and gat 
quail with me next month.’ The Village Inn is now the rendezvous 
of some half dozen fat fellows like himself, who are always at their 
posts, and supply the fuel of perpetual laughter. Peal after peal suc- 
ceeds the flashes of their wit, like thunder among the mountains. . As 
Harry Cott seldom goes from home, except when he rides out with 
the ponies, he takes his position in fair weather on the piazza in front 
of his house, where he sits tilted back in a chair, glancing downward 
at his own shadow, which is more or less grotesque, according to that 
part of the horizon in which the sun happens to be, or looking stead- 
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fastly toward the opposite church. And herein, we may as well re- 
mark, consists the piety of Harry Cott. His avocations do not ever 
permit him to enter into the church, but he looks at it very respect- 
tully, not only on Sunday, but every day in the week; beside which, 
he sends an annual present of trout to the parson; and this truly is 
doing a good deal toward the cause of religion, by one who makes no 
pretensions. 

There in the church-yard lie the mortal remains of his predecessor, 
Smita Hicks, aged fifty-nine years, who was likewise a favorite of 
the public, and whose lamented death took place as suddenly as you 
could draw the cork out of a bottle. But he was not so great in his 
line. He knew not the little niceties of his art. Mint-juleps had not 
come into fashion as yet, and he was ignorant of the abstruser myste- 
ries of asherry cobbler! Directly over the landlord’s head, as he sits 
on the piazza, there hangs a black English swamp-robin, in a cage, 
presented to him by an English sea-captain. This is a remarkably 
fine bird, with a clear voice, and he ‘ prevents the day’ with his wild 
‘wood notes.’ He whistles ‘ Rule Britannia,’ and ‘God save the 
(Queen,’ or something very much like them. Harry Cott says that he 
skips over a few notes, but sings the tunes ‘ pretty nigh correct,’ in 
the main. It was astonishing in how short a time the Englishmen 
who live in the neighborhood came to claim an acquaintance with the 
bird. 

‘Ha!’ said they, peering into the cage, with a national feeling, 
‘we know him. He comes from the other side of the water, land- 
lord !’ 

‘Ho! ho!’ exclaimed the English barber, who has his shop on 
the other side of the way, ‘you ’ve got one of our birds there, hav’ n’t 

ou? 

And forthwith, the black English swamp-robin, perhaps under- 
standing the allusion, stands on the tips of his feet, flaps his wings, 
and adjusts his head on one side, as much as to say, in as many words : 
‘God bless Queen Victoria! God bless royal Albert!’ In addition 
to his musical talents, he is a mimic, and affronts the native birds pro- 
digiously by his sarcasms and tom-fooleries. He imitates the whole 
feathered fraternity who frequent the willow trees in front of the 
house. ‘ Rara avis!’ protests the American robin, his red bosom 
throbbing with indignation ; ‘he mocks at us republicans !’ 

‘Good as you, good as you!’ puts in the democratic black-bird! and 
the thrush, the wren, the cat-bird, and the gaudy fire-bird, manifest a 
like sensitiveness, while the boblink, who sinks up and down on a 
‘long flaunting weed’ in the opposite clover field, cannot endure the 
parody on his sweet notes. ‘He abuses our hospitality and our 
homes !’ exclaim the birds, with one consent, and they all shriek 
‘Trollope! Trollope! Trollope !’ and fly off in every direction, while 
Harry Cott’s fat sides are ready to split with laughter. This little 
comic scene, which does not require much imagination to ~~ it 
through, beside others, is daily enacted on the piazza of the Village Inn. 

Harry Cott has ason John — avery bad boy. He is a Centaur, and 
lives on horseback. He is ever seen emerging from the stables to 
break some skittish colt, which has never been backed, or riding up 
and down the street at a furious rate, yelling all the way like a Semi- 
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nole Indian on the verge of battle. ‘To those who have been accus- 
tomed to live in the village of Jemaico, his voice is as familiar as any 
household word. It is an energetic shriek, given im transitu, very 
sudden, and a little protracted, leaping right out of the bottom of his 
belly ; such as one would emit who had been suddenly tickled or 
stabbed ; and it is hard to say whether it partakes most of ecstacy or 
agony. If he would make less noise on a Sunday morning, when the 
church-doors are thrown wide open, and the irreverent clatter of his 
horse’s hoofs obtrude themselves upon the ear, it would be much the 
better for all parties. When all else is so still and sacred, and the 
breeze which whispers through the elm trees and the tones of the 
small organ are shedding peace and serenity into the heart, it ill 
becomes the time, the place, or the occasion, such obtrusive jockey- 
ing. Here, as1 now sit writing in my sequestered chamber, anxious 
to arrive at the end of this sheet, that I may enter upon those volumes 
containing the acceptable biography of Cuartes Lamp, harkaway! 
far down the street I hear the clattering of hoofs; the shout, the 
shriek, the imperial command. ‘ Dat lora equis.’ ‘Ha!—a! 
a! ——-a!’ 

Truly there are those who are born to command, only their domi- 
nions are different. Some rule the nations with a rod of iron; some 
have their empire over armies, like Napoleon; and some over women’s 
hearts. Others again have sway over horses. Harry Cott is training 
up this boy to tread in his own footsteps, in case he should ever fall 
into the ‘ appleplexy line,’ an event which does not seem likely to 
happen at present, considering his sobriety. When the fires of youth 
shall have been sobered down, and age has taken away his powers of 
locomotion, and imparted to him somewhat of hereditary fat, perhaps 
he will fall into such habits as shall enable him to maintain the repu- 
tation of the paternal abode, as a house of entertainment where the 
traveller will be sure to find the best wines, the most sumptuous fare, 
and the most obliging host, on Long-Island. 
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NAPOLEON. 


I. Hl. 


Wuy break ye the rest, on the lone Isle’s breast, | A bright orb he sprang, where morning stars sang, 
Of the hero of modern story ? 


From darkness he burst with a glare, 
Oh leave him alone on the rocky throne And hurled from their spheres the stars of past 
Ye gave as the meed of his glory! To fix his own galaxy there! Lyears, 
He needs not the fire of the funeral pyre, While all stood aghast, as the meteors passed 
Nor the triumph of funeral car, * Through the lurid and threatening sky, 
To hallow his ashes, mid lightning flashes, And the resolute soul grew faint at the roll, 
And roar of the symbols of war. 


As thundered the car of his destiny by! 


Il. IV. 


For his mem’ry more meet is the lordly beat Why bear ye to Gaul, in funeral pall, 
Of eagles’ wings over his tomb; 


The ashes so pregnant with fate! 
More meet for his dirge, by the chainless surge, 


The soil is so rife, each atom is life, await! 

The wild winds o’er ocean that roam; And harvests more dreadful than dragons 
And fit the lone rock that braves the rude shock | All Europe shall weep, as they bitterly reap 

Of ‘empests and wild-tossing sea, These sheaves for the garner of Time ; 
To enshrine the stout heart no terrors could | Stars, sceptres, and thrones, through Earth’s 

[start, spreading zones, 

And which braved all that fate could decree! Shall be swept in the harvest sublime! 

New-York, January, 1841. 
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Legend of the Susquehannah. 


SUSQUEHANNAH. 


BY MRS- JULIA H. SCOTT. 





I know a deep and dark ravine, 
Near our wild ‘ River of the Hills,’ 
Whose depths the sun has never seen, 
Whose very air the bosom chills, 
Though summer heats may reign above; 
So thick a woof the trees have woven, 
With their old arms, and plants that love 
To creep from rocks by earthquakes 
[cloven. 


Il. 


A little brook moans ever o’er 
Its log-diverted path below, 
Sometimes with quick and startling roar, 
Sometimes with soft, melodious flow: 
Like the heart’s deep, uncertain stream, 
By gushing impulse forced along ; 
Now wild in passion’s fierce extreme, 
Now with a gently-murmured song. 


One spot is in that dark ravine — 
1 knew it in my childhood’s hours, 
For oft, the ‘ spells’ of school between, 
I sought it for its drooping flowers — 
Which shows a scallop in the rock, 
Midway the dizzy precipice, 
Where every sound the echoes mock, 
And winds howl through each dim recess. 


IV. 


A narrow, dangerous path runs by 
That wizzard nook, and onward still 
To an old cavern, dark and high, 
Deep in the bowels of the hill; 
Where long ago, Tradition reads, 
An old man with his only child, 
To scape the dues of murderous deeds, 
Sought refuge in the lonely wild. 


Vv. 


He was a fierce, dark-visaged man, 
That aged hermit, and would brook 
No eye his lineaments to scan, 
But ever wore so stern a look, 
That men turned hastily stn 
Young children shrank within the door, 
And women went aside to pray 
The ‘ fiend’ might visit them no more. 


Vi. 


And never did he visitthem, _ 
Save when by meagre Want impelled, 
And then his child, a beauteous gem, 
The cave a weary prisoner held : 

Oh, sweeter than the wild-flowers there, 
Her only friends, was that pale maid ; 
Though on her brow were clouds of care, 

And in her eye the spirit’s shade. 


Towanda, Pa. 


Vil. 


| A young and gallant hunter heard 


One day her plaintive voice in song; 


He saw her weep; his heart was stirred, 


To shield that gentle one from wrong. 


They met by night —in secret loved, 


Nor dreamed a lurking footstep pressed, 


With cat-like stealth, where’ er they moved, 


Mid all their scenes a silent guest. 


Vill. 


They met —it was their trysting place— 


One evening in that shadowy nook : 


The maiden deemed her sire in chase 


Of game beyond the babbling brook ; 


And in that hour, so long oppressed, 


Her over-burthened heart gave way, 


And on the bunter’s throbbing breast 


She breathed her tale of misery. 


- 


1X. 


She told of days of ceaseless toil, 
Of nights by hunger sleepless made, 
Of many a dark and deadly broil 
Within the forest’s awful shade ; 
From whose black depths her sire e’er came 
With bloody hands and cursing tongue, 
And, with coarse jests and words of blame, 
Her mother’s gentle spirit wrung. 


x 


That mother dear had found a grave 
Long ere they sought the darksome den, 
And lett her hapless child to brave 
The passions of the worst of men; 
And since, the maiden whispered low, 
With tearful eye and sobbing breath, 
No mortal breast could ever know 
How fervently she ’d prayed for death ! 


XII. 


A dull and heavy stroke was heard — 
A shriek upon the evening air — 
A rumbling fall — and Night’s roused bird 
Flew screaming from her eyrie there ! 
The moon looked on that trysting-place, 
Where moss wreaths clothed the ragged 
And saw, with darkly-working face, [stone, 
The aged hermit there alone! 


XIIl. 


A hunter heard that piercing shriek, 
And deemed it but the panther’s cry ; 
But when his comrades went to seek 
A lost one from their company, 
The lovers’ mangled forms they found, 
Within the streamlet’s chilly bed ; 
They sought the cave with eager bound— 
e hoary murderer had fled! 





















































LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae Hovr anv tHe Man. An Historical Romance. By Haragiet Martineau, 
author of ‘Deerbrook,’ etc. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 433. New-York: Harper 
AND BRoTHERS. 


Miss Martineay, in her ‘ Deerbrook,’ took the public somewhat by surprise. Those 
who had perused her dissertations upon political economy, were scarcely prepared to 
find in her less abstruse performances pictures of nature drawn as by a painter’s pencil, 
and the affections and passions of the human heart portrayed and discriminated with 
a master hand; least of all was it supposed that she possessed the happy knowledge 
of simple dramatic effect which she subsequently evinced in so remarkable a degree. 
But as our views on this subject were expressed somewhat at large in the notice of our 
author’s previous novel, we pass to the one under notice, the character of which we 
shall rather briefly indicate to the reader, than describe. The story of Toussaint, the 
‘Man,’ or hero of the work, is known to all who are conversant with the eventful his- 
tory of St. Domingo. After the memorable revolution, which found him a negro slave, 
he associated himself with the Spaniards, but afterward gave his allegiance to the republic, 
which had proclaimed the general liberty of the blacks, who in their new condition 
wanted a leader. Toussaint was chosen, and entered into the service of France. His 
subsequent career is well depicted in the ‘ Hour and the Man;’ a narrative which we 
surrender, unmutilated, to the enjoyment of our readers; partly in justice to the pub- 
lishers, and partly because we lack the room for its adequate development and dénoue- 
ment, in connection with the collateral adjuncts which go to the formation of the 
‘romance’ proper. The following passage, describing the invasion of the island by a 
French fleet, is but a fair example of the descriptive portions of the work: 


“Day by day, in the intervals of his occupation about the defence of the colony, did Toussaint 
repair to Cap Samana, to look eastward over the sea. Day by day was he more sure, from the infor- 
mation that reached him, that the French could not be far off. At length he desired that his generals 
should be within call from Cotuy, a small town which stood on the banks of the Cotuy, near the 
western base of the mountainous promontory of Samana — promontory at low water, island at high 
tide. 

“ All was yet dark on the eastern point of this mountain on the morning of the 28th of December, 
when two watchmen, who had passed the night under the ferms in a cleft of the steep, came out to 
look abroad. On their mountain all was.yet dark ; for the stars overhead, though still rolling clear 
and golden — visible orbs in the empty depths of the-ssky — were so far dimmed by the dawn in the 
east as no longer to send down their shafts of light upon the earth. The point on which these watch- 
men stood was so high, that between them and the horizon the sea lay like half a world; an immea- 
surable expanse, spreading as if from a vast depth below up into the very sky. Dim and soundless 
lay the mass of waters; breaking no doubt, as for ages past, against the rocky precipice below, but 
not so as to be heard upon the steep. It might have appeared dead, but that a ray from some quarter 
of the heaven, capriciously touching its surface, showed that it was heaving,as was its wont. East- 
ward, at the point of junction of sea and sky, a dusky yellow light shone through the haze of morning 
as behind a curtain, and told that the sun was on his way. As their eyes became accustomed to the 
dim light (which was darkness compared to that which had visited their dreams among the ferns,) the 
watchmen alternately swept the expanse with their glass, amd pronounced that there was not a sail in 
sight. 

‘i ‘I believe, however, that this will be our day; the wind is fair for the ficet,’ said Toussaint to 
Henri. ‘Go and bathe while I watch.’ 

“ We have said for a weck past that each would be the day,’ replied Henri. ‘If it be to-day, how- 
ever, they can hardly have a fairer for the first sight of the Paradise which poets and ladies praise at 
the See court. It promises to be the loveliest day of the year. I shall be here again before the 
sun has risen.’ 
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“ And Christophe retired to bathe in the waterfall which made itself heard from behind the ferns, 
and was hidden by them; springing, as they did, to a height of twenty feet and upward. To the 
murmur and gush of this waterfall the friends had slept. An inhabitant of the tropics is so accus- 
tomed to sound, that he cannot sleep in the midst of silence; and on these heights there would have 
= everlasting silence but for the voice of waters, and the thunders and their echoes in the season 

storms. 

“When both had refreshed themselves, they took their seat on some broken ground on the verge 
of the precipice, sometimes indulging their full minds with silence, but continually looking abroad 
over the now brightening sea. It was becoming of a deeper blue as the sky grew lighter, except at 
that point of the east where earth and heaven seemed to be kindling with a mighty fire. There the haze 
was glowing with purple and crimson ; and there was Henri, intently watching for the first golden spark 
of the sun, when Toussaint touched his shoulder and pointed to the northward. Shading his eyes 
with his hand, Christophe strove to penetrate the gray mists which had gathered there. 

“ *What is it? said he; ‘asail? Yes: there is one — three — four!’ 

“¢ There are seven,’ said Toussaint. 

“*Long did he gaze through the glass at these seven sail, and then he reported an eighth. At this 
moment his arm was grasped. 

“See! see!’ cried Christophe, who was looking southward. 


“ From behind the distant southeastern promontory of Del Enganno now appeared sail after sail, to 
the number of twenty. ‘ : 


“* All French,’ observed Christophe. ‘Lend me the glass.’ 

“¢ All French,’ replied his friend. ‘They are, no doubt, coming to rendezvous at this point.’ 

“ «While Henri explored those which were nearest, Toussaint leaned on his folded arms against the 
bank of broken ground before him, straining his eyes over the now peopled sea. 

“*More! more!’ he exclaimed, as the sun appeared, and the new gush of light showed sail upon 
sail, as small specks upon the horizon line. He snatched the glass; and neither he nor Henri spoke 
for long. 

“The east wind served the purposes of the vast fleet, whose three detachments, once within each 
other’s view, rapidly converged, showing that it was indeed their object to rendezvous at Cap Samana. 
Silent, swift, and most fair (as is the wont of evil) was this form of destruction in itsapproach. 

“Not a word was spoken as the great ships-of-the-line bore majestically up toward their point, 
while the lighter vessels skimmed the sea, as in sport, and made haste in, as if racing with one another 
or anxious to be in waiting to welcome their superiors. Nearer and nearer they closed in, till the 
waters seemed to be covered with the foe. When Toussaint was assured that he had seen them all; 
when he had again and again silently counted over the fifty-four ships-of-war ; he turned to his friend 
with a countenance of anguish, such as even that friend of many years had never seen. 

“* Henri,’ said he, ‘we must all perish. All France has come to St. Domingo" 

“ «Then we will perish,’ replied Henri. 

“ «Undoubtedly: it is not much to perish, if that were all. But the world will be the worse for ever. 
France is deceived. She comes, in an error, to avenge herself and to enslave the blacks. France has 
been deceived.’ 


“<¢If we were but all together,’ said Henri, ‘so that there were no moments of weakness to fear ; 
¥ your sons were but with us —’ 

“ Fear no moments of weakness from me,’ said Toussaint, its wonted fire now glowing in his eye. 
**My color imposes on me duties above nature; and while my boys are hostages, they shall be to me 
as if they no longer existed.’ 


“ «They may possibly be on board this fleet,’ said Christophe. ‘If by caution we could obtain pos- 
session of them—’ 

“ «Speak no more of them now,’ said Toussaint. Presently, as if thinking aloud, and with his eyes 
still bent on the moving ships, he went on: 

‘“« © No, those on board those ships are not boys, with life before them, and eager alike for arts and 
arms. I see who they are that are there. There are the troops of the Rhine; troops that have con- 
quered a fairer river than our Artibonite, storming the castles on her steeps, and crowning themselves 
from her vineyards: There are the troops of the Alps; troops that have soared above the eagle, and 
stormed the clouds, and plucked the ice king by the beard upon his throne. There are the troops of 
Italy ! troops that have trodden the old Roman ways, and fought over again the old Roman wars; that 
have drunk of the Tiber, and once more conquered the armies of the Danube. There are the troops 
of Egypt; troops that have heard the war-cry of the desert tribes, and encamped in the shadow of 
the Pyramids.’ 

“¢ Yet he is not afraid,’ said Henri to himself, as he watched the countenance of his friend. 

“*¢ All these,’ continued Toussaint, ‘all these are brought hither against a poor, depressed, insulted, 
ignorant race; brought as conquerors, eager for the spoil before a blow is struck. They come to 
disembarrass our Paradise of us, as they would clear a fragrant and fruitful wood of apes and reptiles. 
And, if they find that it takes longer than they supposed to crush and disperse us, France has more 
thousands ready to come and help. The laborer will leave his plough at a word, and the vine-dresser 
his harvest, and the artisan his shop; France will pour out the youth of all her villages, to seize upon 
the delights of the tropics and the wealth of the savages, as they are represented by the emigrants 


who will not take me fora friend, but eat their own hearts far away with hatred and jealousy. All 
France is coming to St. Domingo!’ 


“* But —’ interposed Christophe. 

“¢ But, Henri,’ interrupted his friend, laying his hand on his shoulder, ‘ not all France, with her 
troops of the Rhine, of the Alps, of the Nile, nor with all Europe to help her, can extinguish the soul 
of Africa. That soul, when once the soul of a man and no longer that of a slave, can overthrow the 
Pyramids and Alps themselves, sooner than be again crushed down into slavery.’ ” 

«“ «With God’s help,’ said Christophe, crossing himself. 

“¢ With God’s help,’ repeated Toussaint. ‘See here,’ he continued, taking up a handful of earth 
from the broken ground on which they stood, ‘see here what God has done! See, here are shells 
from the depth of yonder ocean laying on the mountain top. Cannot he who uprears the dust of his 
ocean floor, and lifts it above the clouds, create the societies of men anew, and set their lowest order 
but a little below the stars ” . 

“¢ He can,’ said Christophe, again crossing himself. 
“« Then let all France come to St. Domingo!” 
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As a companion picture, indicating one of the final results of this formidable array, 
we give the following sketch of Toussaint’s imprisonment in the fortress of Joux : 


“¢The commandant!’ the officer announced to his prisoners ; and the Commandant Rubaut entered 
the dim passage. Toussaint formed his judgment of him, to a certain extent, in a moment. Rubaut 
endeavored to assume a tone of good humored familiarity; but there appeared through this a mig- 

iving as to whether he was thus either letting himself down on the one hand,or, on the other, encroach- 
ing on the dignity of the person he addressed. His prisoner was a negro; but then he had been the 
recognised commander-in-chief of St. Domingo. One symptom of awkwardness was, that he ad- 
dressed Toussaint with no sort of title. 

“We have had notice of your approach,’ said he: ‘ which is fortunate, as it enables me at once 
to conduct you to your apartment. Will you proceed? This way. A torch, Bellines! We have 
been looking for you these two days: which happens very well, as we have been enabled to prepare 
for you. Torches, Bellines! This way. We mount a few steps, you perceive. We are not taking 
you under ground, though I call for lights; but this passage to the left, you perceive, is rather dark. 
Yes, that is our well; and a great depth it is; deeper, I assure you, than this rock is high. What do 
they call the depth, Chalét? Well, never mind the depth? You can follow me, I believe, without 
waiting for light. We cannot go wrong. Through this apartment to the left.’ 

“Toussaint, however, chose to wait for Bellines and his torch. He chose to see what he could of 
the passages of his prison. If this vault in which he stood were not under ground, it was the dreari- 
est apartment from which the daylight had ever been built out. In the moment’s pause occasioned by 
his not moving on when desired, he heard the dripping of water as in a well. 

“ Bellines appeared, and his torch showed the stone walls of the vault shining with the trickling of 
water. A cold steam appeared to thicken the air, oppress the lungs, and make the torch burn dim. 

“*To what apartment can this be the passage ?’ thought Toussaint. ‘The grave is warm compared 
with this.’ 

“A glance of wretchedness from Mars Plaisir, seen in the torchlight, as Bellines passed on to the 
front, showed that the poor fellow’s spirits, and perhaps some visions of a merry life among the sol- 
diers, had melted already in the damps of this vault. Rubaut gave him a push, which showed that he 
was to follow the torchbearer. 

“ Through this vault was a passage, dark, wet, and slippery. In the left-hand wall of this passage 
was a door, studded with iron nails, thickly covered with rust. The key was in this door. During 
the instant required for throwing it wide, a large flake of ice fell from the ceiling of the passage upon 
the head of Toussaint. He shook it off, and it extinguished the torch. 

“You mean to murder us,’ said he, ‘if you propose to place us here. Do you not know that ice 
and darkness are the negro’s poison. Snow too,’ he continued, advancing to the cleft of his dungeon 
wall, at the outward extremity of which was his small grated window. ‘Snow piled against this win- 
dow now! We shall be buried under it in winter.’ 

“© You will have good fires in winter.’ 

“¢In winter! Yes! This night, or I shall never see winter.’ 

“¢This night! Oh, certainly. You can have a fire, though it is not usual with us at this season. 
Bellines, a fire here immediately.’ 

“He saw his prisoner surveying, by the dim light of the deep window, the miserable cell; aboift 
twenty-eight feet by thirteen, built of blocks of stone, its vaulted ceiling so low that it could be touched 
by the hand; its floor, though planked, rotten and slippery with wet; and no furniture to be seen but 
a table, two chairs, and two heaps of straw in opposite corners. 

“<7 am happy,’ said the commandant, ‘ to have been able to avoid putting you under ground. The 
orders I have had, from the First Consul himself, as to your being mis au secret, are very strict. Not- 
withstanding that, I have been able, you see, to place you in an apartment which overlooks the court- 
yard; and which, too, affords you other objects,’ pointing through the gratings to the few feet of the 
pavement without, and the few yards of the perpendicular rock opposite, which might be seen through 
the loophole. 

“ ¢ How many hours of the day and night are we to pass in this place ?’ 

“ «How many hours? We reckon twenty-four hours to the day and night, as is thecustom in Europe,’ 
replied Rubaut ; whether in ignorance or irony, his prisoner could not, in the dim twilight, ascertain. 
He only learned too surely that no exit from this cell was to be allowed. 

“ Firewood and light were brought. Rubaut, eager to be busy till he could go, and to be gone as 
soon as possible, found fault with some long-deceased occupant for having covered its arched ceiling 
with grotesque drawings in charcoal, and then-with Bellines for not having dried the floor. Truly, the 
light gleamed over it asover a pond. Bellines pleaded in his defence that the floor had been dried 
twice since morning, but that there was no stopping the melting of the ice above. The water would 
come through the joints till the winter frosts set in. 

“* Ay, the winter frosts —they will set all to rights. They will cure the melting of the ice, no 
doubt.’ Turning to his prisoners, he congratulated himself on not being compelled to search their 
persons. The practice of searching was usual, but might, he rejoiced to say, be dispensed with on the 
present occasion. He might now, therefore, bave the pleasure of wishing them a good evening. 

“ Pointing to the two heaps of straw, he begged that his prisoners would lay down their beds in any 
part of the cell which pleased them best. Their food, and all they wanted, would be brought to the 
door regularly. As for the rest, they would wait upon each other. Having thus exhausted his polite- 
ness, he quitted the cell; and lock, bolt, and bar were fastened upon the captives. 

“ By the faint light Toussaint then perceived that bis companion was struggling with laughter. 
When Mars Plaisir perceived, by his master’s smile, that he had leave to give way, he laughed till the 
cell rang again, saying, 

“ ¢Wait upon each other! His excellency wait upon me! His excellency wait upon any body ! 

“¢ There should be nothing new in that. I have endeavored to wait upon others all my life. Rarely 
does Providence grant the favor to wait upon so many.’ ” 


With these extracts, which may serve to suggest an idea of the merely literary merits of 
* The Hour and the Man,’ we take our leave of the volumes. The reader will not need our 
commendation, to secure their perusal. 
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Tuts is a various and very good number of the ‘ North American,’ and we take plea- 
sure in commending it to the notice of our readers. Our quarterly contemporary, we 
must believe, will appreciate the magnanimity which prompts us to take it thus kindly 
by the hand, and introduce it to the public proper, in contradistinction to its small but 

select circle of readers, in Boston and elsewhere; the more, that it charges us with 

praising ‘new-comers from all other corners,’ while at the Review of the ‘Modern 

Athens’ ‘the Knicxersocxenr rufiles its plumage, and turns up its bright eye, and pecks.’ 

The first article is upon ‘National Defence,’ from the text of the Letter from the Sec- 

retary of War upon this subject, and the annual report of the Board of Visiters of the 

United States’ Military Academy. The theme, in these belligerent-threatening days, 

is an attractive one, and it is well treated. It is quite in detail, including a description 

of the operations of forts against ships ; fortifications ; military garrisons ; a considera- 

tion of the scheme of Genera! Gaines, with which our citizens have recently been made 

acquainted by the gallant General himself; and an answer to some of the objections 

put forth in the ‘Separate Report’ of the Minority of the Board of Visiters at West 

Point, for 1840. The reviewer seems to think that the fears which have prevailed, since 
the successful attack of the French upon the castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa, that fortifica- 
tions were about to become powerless before fleets, are groundless. He observes : 











































“ An attack by vessels of war upon exposed and nearly undefended parts of the coast, should be 
fearlessly met by such means of resistance, namely, a few cannon, a few spades, willing hands and \ 
stout hearts, as most maritime places afford ; and the encouragement may justly be entertained, that ; 
the attack, if confined to the water, (and detachments are seldom made from the crew, to land in i | 
populous districts,) will generally be repulsed. ri 
“But the most modern and startling instance of trial between these antagonist forces, that is, be- 
tween guns afloat and guns ashore, is that of the castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa; which affair, having been 
marked by (as it is generally supposed) the unaccustomed use of horizontal, hollow, or Paixhan’s 
shells, (all the same,) and an unexpected result, was for some time thought to have revolutionized 
the mode of coast attack and defence.. The fall of this celebrated strong-hold, after such a brief can- 
nonade, could be accounted for only by supposing that there had been introduced into the attack a Ri 
new means of destruction, having a power against which no calculations had been made. The Board 
has subjected this interesting and not very well understood event to a strict scrutiny, and analyzed all 
its circumstances, until we are satisfied, that its true and just bearing upon the future is ascertained ' 
and fixed. Admiral Baudin had a naval force, including two bomb-ketches, which mounted one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight guns, or ninety-four on a broadside; and the castle had twelve twenty-four 
pounders and four sea-mortars engaged. The action lasted six hours, when, two magazines having 
exploded in the castle, and there being a well-grounded apprehension that ‘six other similar maga- { 
zines’ would also explode, (for there were all these — of powder or ammunition in the castle, 
which were not bomb-proof,) the Mexicans capitulated. The French fired over eight thousand shot 
at the castle, but produced no effect in preparing the way for a sword-in-hand assault, which was : 
contemplated the following morning. That great quantity of missiles no doubt marred and indented 
the walls to a considerable extent, but (as the Board not too strongly remarks) ‘might have been 
fired the other way,’ so far as they contributed to effect a breach, the only way in which such a pre- 
paration could hope to be made by such means. 
“This castle, as we have before remarked, had been somewhat celebrated, during the revolutionary 
struggles of Mexico, for its strength. It was supposed that no ordinary means could subdue it. The 
result of this attack does not prove, that, had its interior been protected from explosions in the ordi- i 
nary manner, its character in this respect was undeserved. The usual and indispensable precaution iat 
of giving all powder deposits bomb-proof roofs was here most unaccountably neglected. The mail- 
clad warrior was in the battle without his helmet. Had Admiral Baudin advanced his bomb-ketches 
alone, they might have produced, it is not improbable, unaided, all the causes, that is, the explosions 
within the castle (‘one of which is reported to have buried sixty men in its ruins,’) which led to the 
capitulation. An observance of this simple precaution, a precaution we are inclined to believe not 
neglected with respect to any other magazines of consequence on the North American coast, might 
and no doubt would, have reversed the decision of this memorable trial.” 





The second article is upon the ‘Cotton Manufacture,’ and embraces a notice of recent 
improvements, and the amount of production; the factory system of Great Britain, 
and the health and morals of its operatives; with the history of the system of manufac- 
ture in New-England, and the health and morals of Yankee operatives. It bears evi- 
dent marks of research and careful preparation, and will be found a useful and valuable 
article. We solicit attention to the following remarks, whieh succeed a detailed state- 
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ment, establishing the fact that the manufacturing population of Lowell, (Mass.,) is 
the healthiest portion of its population: 





“The healthy condition and the correct deportment of the Lowell operatives, have been observed 
by every one, who has seen the long lines of them retiring, at the close of labor from the mills. All are 
well dressed, and you behold no more impropriety of conduct than you see in the most fashionable 
streets of any city. A distinguished Englishman, on seeing the throngs of operatives leaving the 
mills, could not but express his surprise, that every one of them had on shoes. His wonder would 
have ceased, had he known that each of these operatives was earning, on an average, two dollars per 
week, clear of her board; that the sum paid out for wages in Lowell is $160,000 per month ; that out 
of 1,976 depositors in the Lowell Institutions for Savings, 978 are factory girls; and that of the 
$305,796 deposited on interest, $100,000 belongs to them. His wonder would have ceased, had he 
been told of the man, who, broken down by unfortunate speculations at the South, removed his wife 
and family of daughters to Lowell; and there, forgetting their former affluence, and relying hope- 
fully upon their own exertions, honestly paid off in a few years, by the fruits of their labor, an old 

1 incumbrance of over two thousand dollars, and realized enough beside to give an enviable education , 

H to his children. He should have been told, also, of the poor widow, who, running in debt for every 

\ cent of the furniture of her boarding-house, paid for it all in a short time, and by eleven years of in- 

. dustry and economy, saved the snug sum of fourteen hundred dollars, with which she purchased a 

quiet retreat for her old age in the country. 

| ‘¢ We intended to have said a word or two upon theschools in Lowell, which will not suffer by com- 

parison with any others in the Commonwealth; upon the spirit of intelligence there manifested, in 

the patronage extended to lyceums, libraries,’and lectures ; and upon the noble hospital recently es- 
tablished there by the owners of the mills, for the benefit of the operatives in their employ. But we 
have already exceeded our limits. We can only express the firm conviction, that the manufacturing 
population of New-England, in intelligence, respectability, and good morals, is at this moment deci- 
dedly in advance of the same class of laborers in other branches of industry ; and we have no doubt 

but that, by still greater improvements in machinery, by a reduction of the hours of labor, and by a 

more earnest attention to means of moral and intellectual training, they will lead the general progress 

in knowledge and in virtue.” ' 







‘Two Years before the Mast,’ which was first noticed in these pages, next receives 7 
as warm and hearty commendation at the hands of a discriminating critic as was 
awarded to it by the Knrckersocxer, and indeed by every other journal that we have 

' seen, save the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger ;’ the estimable proprietor of which jour- 
nal permitted some ambitious but most stupid and tasteless censor to condemn a work 
which he had neither the judgment to understand, nor the ability to criticize. 

The third volume of Bancrorr’s History of the United States is reviewed in the 
next paper, and in the terms of praise which its various merits amply deserve. We 
make room for a patriotic and comprehensive passage from the remarks of the reviewer: 
















“We sympathize fully in those feelings, those hopes, it may be, which animate the great mass of 
our countrymen. Hope is the attribute of republics. It should be peculiarly so of ours. Our for- 
tune is all in the advance. We have no past, as compared with the nations of the Old World. Our 
existence is but a couple of centuries, dating from our embryo state; our real existence as an inde- 
pendent people, little more than half acentury. We are to look forward, then, and go forward ; not 
with vainglorious boasting, but with resolution and honest confidence. Boasting, indecorous in all, 
is peculiarly so in those, who take credit for the great things they are going to do, not those they have 
done. The glorification of an Englishman, or a Frenchman, with a long line of annals in his rear, 
may be offensive ; that of an American is ridiculous. But we may feel a just confidence from the 
past, that we shall be true to ourselves for the future ; that, to borrow a cant phrase of the day, we shall 
be true to our mission, the most momentous ever intrusted to a nation; that there is sufficient intelli- 
gence and moral principle in the people, if not always to choose the best rulers, at least to right them- 
selves by the ejection of bad ones, when they find they bave been abused ; that they have intelligence 
enough to understand that their only consideration, their security as a nation, isin union; that separa- 
tion into smaller communities is the creation of so many hostile states ; that a large extent of empire, 
instead of being an evil, from embracing regions of irreconcileable local interests, is a benefit, since it 
affords the means of that commercial reciprocity, which makes the country, by its own resources, in- 
dependent of every other; and that the representatives drawn from these ‘ magnificent distances,’ 
will, on the whole, be apt to legislate more independently, and on broader principles, than if occupied 
with the concerns of a petty state, where each legislator is swayed by the paltry factions of his own 
village. In all this we may honestly confide.” 




































































We have observed that the next article, upon ‘Congressional Eloquence,’ has been 
‘lightly entreated’ by journalists whose opinions we have been accustomed to respect; 
but in our humble judgment, this paper is a timely and most just reproof of that gos- 
sipping, alloquial long-windedness, which has made the American congress such a por- 
tentous and expensive bore, especially within the last few years. ‘ Very often,’ says 
the reviewer — and every man who has been in Washington during the session knows 
his statements to be true— ‘a member will make up a long speech of what has not 
only no relation to the matter in hand, but what has no interest out of his own district. 
His vehement utterance, and the expression of satisfaction that inspires his features, 
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show that he feels himself to be doing something effective, while the representatives 
around hini from other parts of the country are quite in the dark respecting the relations 
of what he labors with so much fervor. The truth is, that he is haranguing his con- 
stituents respecting his claim to their suffrages at the coming election; and his argu- 
ment, already in type, and now delivering at the Treasury’s cost, will to-morrow morn- 
ing go flying all abroad on the wings of the mail, to blast the schemes of his competitor 
for office in distant Alabama or Illinois.’ Extracts, in bad taste and temper, are quoted 
from the ‘excruciatingly withering’ but slip-shod and desultory speeches of Mr. Wiss, 
of Virginia, who in playing the imaginary part of a second ‘ Randolph of Roanoke’ has 
always appeared to us to cut some such a figure as Boswe.u would have done in enacting 


Jounson in a mixed company. The reviewer accompanies his extracts with the an- 
nexed comments : 


“With such wretched babble does the gravity of an American Congress submit to be affronted. 
Mr. Wise has a reputation for abilities. He cannot expect much credit for them from such as know 
him only from reports of his oratorical exhibitions, till he has put his mind anew in training. Scarcely 
any thing can be worse, than the taste of all his harangues which we have seen. If he have talents, 
so much the worse for the effect of his style of speaking, as an example. Without the redeeming 
qualities of John Randolph, who was a scholar, and who, though he rambled insufferably in his argu- 
ment, was terse and compact in single sentences, Mr. Wise’s style is almost a caricature of the worst 
traits of that eccentric orator. Randolph of Roanoke was undoubtedly a person of brilliant parts, 
but no one can imitate him without ruin to his mind. Especially was it a dark day for American elo- 
quence, when, because he was afflicted with a constitutional virulence of temper, abusive language, 
under the names of ‘ withering sarcasm’ and the like, came to be regarded as a high achievement of 
the art. s 

“Scarcely any thing, we said, can be worse than the taste of Mr. Wise’s harangues. The ne plus 
ultra of untastefulness, however, we are forbidden to account them. What bad habits of speech 
make Mr. Wise’s orations, with abilities (so say his coadjutors) the same, and yet worse, through 
similar habits, Mr. Duncan’s speeches become, without them. Will posterity — unless some fate should 
forbid the intervening generations to come to their senses, or unless republics mean time should be- 
come a scoff and a by-word through the earth — believe that such matter as this was vented, in the 
nineteenth century, in a deliberative assembly of the first republic in the world!” 


Passages from two or three of Dr. Duncan’s speeches are here cited, including that 
brilliant forensic effort in which the orator quoted ‘ Barney leave the Girls alone,’ with 
great unction, together with that sublime stanza: 

‘Mary Rogers are a case, 
And so are Sally Thompsoy; 


General Jackson are a horse, 
And so are Colonel Johnson!’ 


The tribute paid to that accomplished scholar and orator, Hon. Hucu S. Lecareg, 
of South-Carolina, is as deserved as the comments upon the different characteristics of 
Messrs. Wise and Duncan: 


“His speeches invariably afford favorable specimens of the best manner to be observed in the 
halls of the American Congress. We have nothing now to say of his plans, opinions, and reason- 
ings, which, in our judgment, are not always sound. But his infomation is always affluent ; his 
address is always dignified and gentleman-like ; ample illustrations, supplied by the observations of 
genius, the reading of diligent years, the experience of life, office, and society, are ready at his 
command. His fluency is extraordinary ; but not more so than his taste is cultivated. The all-. 
knowing ex-President excepted, he is probably the best scholar, whose voice has been heard in 
either house of Congress. A few such examples, (alas, that his is withdrawn!) could not fail to 
have some effect in recommending a better manner. The seulptors of the West detect their defi- 
ciencies while they discover their genius, and they betake themselves to Thorwaldsen and Gree~ 
nough, to learn how to work up the good material within them. The great art of speeches does 
not come by inspiration, any more than the manipulations of the statuary.” 


‘The Irish in America’ is a defence of emigration and naturalization, ‘the more the 
better,’ and professes to be ‘a fair statement of Ireland as it is, and Irishmen as they 
are’ We have not found leisure to peruse it attentively. The remaining article is a 
congeries of ‘Critical Notices,’ conspicuous among which is a rejoinder to the Knicx- 
ersocker, in the matter of Antuon’s ‘Greek Reader.’ We cheerfully leave this con- 
troversy with the public. ‘It isa very good quarrel as it stands.’ As the learned 
reviewer, driven from one false position to another, has abandoned each in turn, and at 
last contents himself with a desultory essay upon matters and things in general, we 
may safely leave him in the hands of his own judges. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Epitor’s Drawer. — We intermit our own desultory paragraphs in this department, 
to make room for a few favors from correspondents, which we have found it incon- 
venient, ‘from causes known to types,’ to insert elsewhere, or which have been await- 
ing their turn among a goodly company in our favorite drawer. 


‘Laurie Topp’ gossips agreeably in the subjoined reminiscence of our revolutionary 
history, every striking record of which is worthy of being treasured up, to be read with 
satisfaction even now, but with double interest hereafter. 


THE ‘MUCKLE HOUSE.’ 


‘Ir has ever been the custom, friend KnicKeReocker, for men, whether in a civil or uncivilized 
state, to pay a decent respect to departed worth. The principle is honorable to human nature, and 
useful to society, since it stimulates to the practice of ‘whatsoever things are pure, honest, lovely, 
and of good report.’ It is not as a burlesque on this praiseworthy practice, that I now give you an 
obituary notice of a house departed, but to keep up its remembrance, and to record a portion of its 
history. Know then that this house vanished from among the habitations of the living on the 27th of 
March, 1840. About two o’clock p. M., it took fire, and was burned to the ground. It stood on my 
premises ; and from all I can learn on the subject, was raised in 1745. It was built in the genuine 
Dutch fashion, more for comfort than show ; and was shingled all over, sides, roof, and ends. I have 
a living oracle near me, whose days amount to four score years and ten. He used to make fast his 
skiff at the ferry-house, corner of Broad and Garden (now Exchange) streets; and he says that in his 
young days this house was known all over the Island by the name of the ‘ Muckle House,’ as at that 
time it was said to be the largest on Long-Island. It was only one and a half stories high, with four 
rooms and a garret, the largest room fifteen by twenty; and as there was no folding nor sliding doors 
in those days, it was impossible to throw two into one, for any festive purpose. Yet I have been told 
by old settlers, that from Huntington and Flushing, from Cow-Bay and Oyster-Bay, from Misquito- 
Cove and Glen-Cove, from Frogs-Neck and Cow-Neck, they used to come hither to hold their husk- 
ing, sleighing, and dancing frolicks, it being considered in their young days the largest hotel in these 
districts. Be this as it may: like the Sugar-House in Liberty-street, this house occupied a conspicu- 
ous position in the history of the American Revolution. In August, 1776, Lord Howe, Piercy, and 
others, landed’ on Long-Island with twenty-five thousand troops. The battle of Flatbush was fought 
on the 28th of the same month; and the field of battle, in a straight line, is about three miles south of 
my dwelling. Part of the American army, in their retreat, passed through my premises, and crossed 
at Hell-gate ferry. They were followed by a strong body of British troops, who thinking they had 
beaten the Americans already, resolved to take it easy, and so came to a halt for the night, and the 
officers made their head-quarters in the ‘Muckle House.’ After the Americans had crossed, finding 
they were not pursued, they also made a halt for about half an hour, and fired a few cannon-balls by 
way of salute to the British, who were now bivouacking round the house. In making repairs some 
years ago, I found a ten-pound shot, which had lodged between the plaster and the clap-boards, in 
the end of the house facing the river. I have the ball in my possession, and would not part with it, 
even for ‘a valuable consideration.’ 

Now you observe, friend KNicKERBOCKER, that this same ‘ Muckle House’ was perhaps the means 
of saving from capture this portion of the poor and ragged American army ; for the British officers, 
seeing that the house was a desirable place wherein to get drunk, it being a hotel, here partook 
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of wine, which made their hearts glad; they then sent forth a small scout of young Hessian stan- 
dard-bearers, who soon returned with a company-.of substantial Dutch lasses, some of whom came 
with good-will, their fathers being Tories, but some against their will; but who nevertheless, as mat- 
ters stood, thought it was better to coax the devil than to fight him. A full quorum of girls being 
mustered, they commenced a regular war-dance, which was kept up all night, even till the sun 
glanced in at the eastern windows: the officers, tired with war, wine, and dancing, slept until noon. 
The reveilée was beat, but they heard it not; and before the word ‘Forward !’ was given, it was 
two o’clock in the afternoon. Not so did WasHincTon: he never slept in the lap of Delilah, when his 
country’s interests were at stake. Before the drowsy Britons awoke from their debauch, he was 
mustering his troops in Morristown. My informant was at this time a Major in the American army. 
He is full of anecdotes connected with those times, one of which I will give you, by way of conclusion. 
Some months before the British, Hessians, and ‘Waldeckers’ landed on Long-Island, the Whigs, that 
they might know their friends from their foes, sent forth a messenger with a blank-book, containing 
a pledge of their lives, fortunes, and most sacred honor, to support the independence of the country. 
His district was in Queens county, which swarmed with Tories; and he was very obnoxious to them. 
The night after the battle, his nearest neighbor came, with a party of Hessian soldiers, took him from 
his bed, led him out into his orchard, put a rope about his neck, and were in the act of suspending 
him on an apple-tree, when a Hessian officer came riding along the road, and hearing the noise, in- 
quired the cause. ‘We are hanging a Whig,’ was the reply, in the Hessian tongue. ‘Cut him down, 
you d—d rascals!’ said the officer, ‘or I'l] sabre your skulls!’ Implicit obedience being the soldier’s 
duty, he was at once cut down, and lived toa good old age. His Tory neighbor skulked about, 
hiding when the British were beaten, and showing his face when they were victorious. At length, 
when he heard of the capture of Burgoyne and the surrender of Cornwallis, he took himself off to 
Nova Scotia; and it is rather a remarkable coincidence, that this very man met his death by a fall 
from an apple-tree which he was trimming for his employer in Nova Scotia.’ 


oe 


Tue subjoined stanzas are by the author of the lines on ‘Greenwood Cemetery,’ in . 
the December number, which have been so generally admired and comménded. Their 
accomplished author is now making the tour of Europe; and we can promise our 
readers the gratification of an occasional communion with him : 
LINES 


ON A MINATURE OF GARAPELIA, A GREEK GIRL, NOW DEAD: PAINTED BY MISS ANN HALL. 














BY JAMES K. ARMSTRONG. 


Tue story of thy life —I know it not; 
But, looking on that melancholy brow, 
And those bright eyes, whence tears should never flow, 
Were Fortune just, I feel thine earthly lot 

Hath been a harvest of enduring sorrow ; 

A night of clouds, through which Hope’s star ne’er shone ; 
A day of storms, followed by no fair morrow ; 

A dreary waste, which thou hast trod alone, 






They tell me thou art one from that far land 
(Birth-place of art!) where erst the sculptor’s hand = 
Fashioned the marble into — sublime ; 
Where names, yet floating on the stream of Time, 
Grew into life; where young Philosophy 

First looked on nature with a searching eye ; 

. Where Plato taught in academic grove, 

And Phaon’s fated Sappho sung of hopeless love. 





















If true the tale, what —— chance bade thee come 
Beneath this cold inhospitable sky ? 

Up-rooted flower of a far kindlier home, 

What brought thee here, to wither and to die ? 

Say, was it love that made thee thus a ranger 

To the fair regions of the setting sun? 

Was that young heart bestowed upon a stranger, 
Who scorned the glorious gift, as soon as won ? 

Was cold neglect the shaft that struck thee, maid? 
Wert thou beloved, fair girl, and then betrayed? 
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Iwill not deem it thus; that hallowed face, 

Of dream-like beauty, bears not Passion’s trace. 

W here love’s fierce fire hath been and ceased to be, 

It leaves a blight I cannot find in thee. 

Perchance, remembrance of thy natal bowers, 

Or the sad thought that here thy days were brief; 

That fate had measured out thy chain of hours, 

Gave to that brow the paleness of deep grief: 

Sorrow and loveliness —why should they ever meet? 

And yet sweet beauty seems, with sadness linked, more sweet! 


Sleep without dreams — to thee the op’ning grave 
Hath taught that truth which comes with parting breath, 
What’er our earthly doom may be, we have 


No friend like death! 


New-York, September, 1840. J. Ke Ae 


Gitsert Davis’s paper, from one of his curious memorandum-books upon the growth 
of the grape, and the manufacture of various Hock wines, will be found to contain infor- 
mation both novel and interesting to the American reader. The Prince ‘knows whereof 
he speaks,’ having himself seen all that he describes, when he was on his travels abroad, 
‘for the promotion,’ as he says, and truly, ‘ of the best wines in the United States:’ 


Tue Rheingau, or Hock district of the Rhine, commences at or near Bingen, and ends just below 
Mayence. Probably no description of wine is manufactured with more care, and with greater ex- 
pense, than this wine ; and the same may be said of the cultivation of the vine. Charlemagne, when 
residing at Inglehein, observed the snow to melt sooner in certain vallies of the Rhine than at 
other places; he therefore ordered some vines to be brought from Orleans and from Burgundy, 
and there planted. The Asmanshausen, or best Red Hock, is from the Burgundy vine, ordered by 
Charlemagne, and the best White Hock from the Orleans grape. This Hock district is admirably 
situated to receive the entire warmth of the sun; as the river at or immediately below Mayence runs 
nearly west, until it arrives at Bingen; it then pursues its usual north-northwest course. The 
vineyards are on the north side of the river, giving them a sunny exposure. In former times the 
grape was collected about the middle of October, but recently, it is permitted to remain upon the vine 
until from the first to the tenth of November. This, in a good season, carries the grape to that state 
of over-ripeness bordering almost upon decay; that is, they are rather dried up than full, but 
the juice is uncommonly rich. It produces less wine, but more strength and aroma. So particu- 
lar are a few of the owners of these estates, that they select the grapes free from all imperfection ; all 
those which are over-ripe, that sometimes fall off, are taken from the ground by a wooden fork. They 
are then moderately pressed, so as to prevent expressing the crude flavor from the skin or seeds. The 
second picking is pressed harder, and sells at lower prices. This wine is put into fresh casks, sul- 
phurized, and remains until it begins to ferment; it is then changed into other casks; and this mode 
is continued until it has entirely ceased to effervesce, usually about five years. Immediately after this, 
it is bottled, and when two years in glass, is in its best state. In fact, this‘ fifty years in glass’ has ex- 
ploded, not only in Germany but in England. Hock wines are now preferred at a moderate age. 
The practice of selecting perfect grapes, with so much care, is only followed by the estates of Stein- 
berg and Johannisberg. Several others are cultivated with as much expense, but with less care 
in selecting the fruit. The vineyard of Asmanshausen, for example, is at the commencement of the 
Reisling, or wine district; and no doubt is one of the loftiest of the wine mountains. It commences at 
the margin of the Rhine, and ascends quite steep, some nine or ten hundred feet. The soil, or rather 
the slate rock, possesses hardly nutriment enough to supply the vine ; hence walls are built up, and 
terraces made ; and in many cases, the vine itself is planted in a sort of basket, so as to retain the soil and 
compost about their roots. All the soil and compost is carried in baskets upon the shoulders of men 
and women up this mountain vineyard. Many other estates are cultivated in the same manner, but 
with less expense. Numbers of the small vineyards belong to the cultivators ; and should three suc- 
cessive years prove fatal to the ripening of the grape, it would well nigh ruin the owners ; for when- 
ever the autumn is cold and wet, it makes the grape sour, and productive of no other than ordinary 
wine, which is unfit for bottling or export. 

All the fine hock estates are within the Duke of Nassau’s dominions, except Hockheimer, which is 
some three miles from Mayence, on the road to Frankfort on the Maine. The Steinberg estate belongs 
to the Nassau family. A few years since, the Duke had a public sale of his cabinet wines, and one 
cask, called the ‘ Bride of the Cellar,’ sold for the enormous price of six thousand one hundred 
florins. It was purchased by the tasteful Prince Emrve, of Hesse, who ‘happened to have the money.’ 
This cask contained about six hundred bottles, which is the highest price ever paid for a cask of wine. 
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This is about $5 75 per bottle, or equal to twenty-eight dollars per gallon—a fair price. Previous to 
this sale, Johannisberg carried the palm in Hocks. This last estate now belongs to Prince Metternich ; 
but within the last forty years it has had several owners. It formerly belonged to the Monks, attached 
to the convent of St. John. At the beginning of the present century, the Prince of Orange held posses- 
sion of it: but during Napoleon’s career, the Great Captain took it and presented it to Gen. Lallemand. 
After the success of the Allies, the estate fell into the hands of the Emperor of Austria, who presented 
it to its present owner, for services rendered. The estate contains about fifty-seven acres, and in a 
good season produces about sixty butts of wine, each equal to thirteen hundred bottles, and valued at 
80,000 florins. It costs 30,000 florins to cultivate it, and keep up the establishment. The next best 
estates are the following : Rudesheim-berg, Markobrunner, and Rothenberg, which possess much 
body and aroma: Hockheim, which grows on the Maine, ranks with the best of these second-class 
wines. Of the inferior Hocks, those of Erbach and Hattenheim are the best. Laubenheim and 
Nierstein are the best of the common table wines. Asmanshausen is the best Red Hock in Ger- 
many, and as I before stated, raised at great expense, owing to the artificial method of cultivating ; in 
baskets, on the steep mountain side, to prevent the earth from being washed away by the rain... A 
word here in regard to the age and monstrous size of the vine. When properly cultivated, it will 
compare in bulk and age with the venerable oak. Miller tells us, in his ‘Gardeners’ Dictionary,’ 
that in some parts of Italy the vine will hold good three hundred years, and may be considered young 
at one hundred years. We are also told that a statue of Jupiter, and columns in Juno’s temple, were 
made from the grape-vine. It is positively declared, that the great doors of the Cathedral at Ravenna 
are made from the vine-tree plank, some of which are twelve feet long and fifteen inches broad. Strabo 
mentions a vine in Morgiana twelve feet in circumference. At Ecoan, the Duke of Montmorency’s 
house, is a table of great dimensions, made from the vine-plank. Some travellers affirm that they saw 
vines near the Caspian Sea as large as a man’s body. Pliny says he saw one that was six hundred 
years old, and that the ancients classed the vine among their trees. The roof of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus is ascended by a ladder made from one Cyprian vine. Some recent travellers men- 
tion, that they saw growing upon the Barbary coast vines eight and nine feet in circumference. 
Whether this species of vine be different from the usual grape vine, or whether its growth is owing to 
a peculiar soil, or to the air of the country, I profess not to know. G. De 


Murper’s ‘ Miracutous Orcan.’ — ‘Murder,’ says Shakspeare, ‘ though it hath no 
tongue, yet speaks with most miraculous organ.’ Among the numerous accounts of 
homicides which have made so prominent a feature in the newspapers of the Union, in 
the last twelvemonth, we can call to mind scarcely one, which it was intended by the 
perpetrator to conceal, that has not, by means oftentimes the most trivial, been laid open 
to the eyes of the world. A most striking instance was that of the murder in New- 
Jersey. After the deed was done, and no human eye had seen it; when the body of 
the victim was buried beneath the floor, and even an explanation of its anticipated decay 
prepared for, the perturbed spirit of the murderer beheld in every man an accuser, and 
in every eyea witness. Blood had been spilled, and the damning dye ‘ would not out.’ 
So he must needs purchase two rabbits, and go round with them in his hand to his 
acquaintances, complaining that they had bled upon his person, and on his floor, and 
offering them for sale; and in the ‘ black and dark night’ he dared not to go near his 
dwelling alone, but offered artizans extravagant terms to sit up with him all night, for 
‘he could not sleep.’ Conscience was in this case the ‘miraculous organ’ that ulti- 
timately plucked out the heart of his awful mystery. So too of a recent murder in 
Virginia. It occurred on a Friday night; all day on Saturday the body remained ; and 
the wretched prisoner says he endured all the agonies of hell during theday. He drank 
deep, to keep down the wild feelings that agitated his bosom. Hedared not flee, for fear 
of the pursuer ; he was afraid to look his fellow men in the face, lest his guilt should 
stand burned in characters of fire upon his forehead. At night he essayed to remove 
the body, but the apprehension that he was watched, prevented him: so moving a few 
things out of the house, he set it on fire, thinking thus to destroy all evidence of the 
murder. But after the last rafter had fallen in, and thedying embers had begun to pale, 
there, in the midst of the fire, lay unburned the headless trunk of his yictim! He next 
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bethought him of conveying away the body; but after he had raked it from the ashes, it 
was so hot that he was compelled to leave it to cool, before he could remove it. Theday 
was dawning, and his work was not accomplished! He then dragged the corse up beside 
a rail-fence, where it lay about twenty steps from the road all day, a frightful wreck of 
mortality; the arms burned off, the legs calcined to a cinder, and only a small portion of 
the head clinging to the trunk ! ‘ At night he took the body and buried it in a potato-hole; 
but still the fear that it would be discovered, tormented him sore, and he again took it up 
and carried it in his arms about two miles through the dark old forest, and buried it in 
a hollow tree. In the course of Monday, he again went to the spot where the body was 
interred, terrified lest the dogs, in ranging the wood, should discover his crime. But there 
was upon him an Eye, from whose glance he could not hide; and his own conscience 
haunted him with its terrible thunderings!’ This will forcibly remind the reader of the 
poetic truth of Hoon's ‘Dream of Eugene Aram.’ The schoolmaster, it will be remem- 
bered, has cast the body into a deep stream of ‘slugglish water, black as ink ;’ and after 
sitting awhile among the innocent children of his school, he dismisses them for the 
night : 
‘Oh heaven! to think of their white souls, | ‘And peace went with them one and all, 
And mine so black and grim! And each calm pillow spread ; 
I could not share in childish prayer, | But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
Nor join in evening bymn: That lighted me to bed, 


Like a devil of the pit I seem’d, And drew my midnight curtains round, 
’*Mid holy cherubim:! With fingers bloody red !’ 


A night of restless agony is followed by a yearning temptation, that urges him to ‘go 
and see the dead man in his grave:’ 


* Heavily I rose up — as soon ‘ With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
As light wes in the sky — I took him up and ran — 

And sought the black, accursed pool | ‘There was no time to dig a grave 
With a wild misgiving eye; Before the day began : 

And I saw the dead in the river's bed, | Ina lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 
For the faithless stream was dry ! I hid the murdered man! 


‘ Merrily rose the lark, and shook * And all that day I read in school, 
The dew-drop from its wing ; But my thought was otherwhere ; 

But I never mark’d its morning flight, | As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
I never heard it sing: In secret I was there: 

For I was stooping once again | And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
Under the horrid thing. And still the corse was bare !’ 





Forgicn Corresronpence. — We make the following extract from a late epistle of 
an estimable friend and eminent vocalist, now in his native land of Scotland, with whose 
high professional and personal merits our readers in the cities of the Atlantic sea-board 
are not unacquainted. We rejoice to hear that he has been most cordially welcomed 
*bock agen’ by his countrymen, from whom he has received the most gratifying testi- 
monials of approbation. He writes us from Dublin, where his success had been most 
abundant, under date of January 2d: ‘It is some four or five years since 1 was.in this 
quarter of the world, and the change that is now perceptible on the face of men and 
things is astonishing. You of course have heard of Farner Matruew, and his teetotal 
pledges, and perhaps thought of it as I did, that it was all humbug; that the Father must 
be a fanatic, and that it was such a thing as would soon blow over. But it is not so. 
It is ascertained that upward of three millions of souls in Ireland have taken the pledge; 
the consequence of which is, that instead of the hundreds and thousands of beggars that 
were wont to infest the streets, some of them with scarcely any clothing upon them, 
you uow rarely see one. It used to be difficult to discover what was, or had been, the 
original color or texture of a poor Irishman’s coat; in fact, it was a thing to baffle all 
research. It is now far different. The lower orders are comparatively well clad, and 
clean. The distilleries are all turned into flour-mills, and the public houses have van- 
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ished. On last St. Patrick’s day, although the streets were covered with dense 
crowds of people, there was nota ‘tipsy’ man to be seen. In former times, an Irish- 
man would have considered himself disgracing his saint, his country, and himself, if be 
did not get beastly drunk on that day. All this reformation has arisen out of the exer- 
tions of Father Matthew, who I hear is an excellent fellow, and any thing but a bigot. 
He is now erecting a chapel in Cork, out of the proceeds of the sale of shilling teetotal 
pledge-medals, that will cost nearly eighty thousand pounds, and which, when finished, 
will rival in magnificence of design and beauty of architecture, any other building in 
Europe. The taking of the pledge is not confined to the lower orders. Many who 
move in the first circles of society have taken it; and what astonishes me most of all, is, 
that many of the car-men have taken it, who used to be ‘screamers’ in the drinking 
way. - + - Have youread Prof. Wilson’s Essay on the Genius and Character of Burns, 
affixed to the work entitled ‘The Land of Burns,’ edited by himself and Robert Chambers? 
If not, do so, and if you do not revel in its flow of eloquence, and stream of glorious, 
fine, manly feeling, 1am mistaken. I was sitting in Blackwood’s back-shop a few days 
ago, enjoying it, when the Professor walked in, looking as hale and hearty almost as 
ever. Since the death of his wife, he has been very low in spirits, but he has now 
started afresh, and taken out a new lease of youth and manhood, in mind and body.’ 


7 


Tue Diar. — We have the January issue of this quarterly publication, and ‘ have to 
note,’ as the prices-current ‘term it, ‘a still farther improvement.’ Transcendentalism 
‘in first hands’ is certainly ‘looking up.’ In second hands, purchasers are shy. But 
similitude aside: the present number of the ‘ Dial’ is more to our taste, and we think 
a better number, than either of its predecessors. We proceed to set forth the grounds of 
our conviction, ina few extracts from, and a running commentary upon, some of the 
more prominent papers. In ‘Man in the Ages,’ the opening article, there are fine 
thoughts, which no affectation of language could wholly hide. Take, for example, the 
following tribute to Freedom : 


“I have lived indeed to hear that blessed name taken in vain, used in caricature, uttered with a 
sneer. It will not be so always. It was not so once. It has beena sacred word. Bards sang it. 
Prophets proclaimed it. Noble men died for it, and felt the price cheap. None counted how much 
gold could be coined out of fetters. Dimly seen, imperfectly understood, its dimmest shapes, its 
shadowy visions, even rising amidst bloody clouds, have been heralds of joy. Not brighter, more 
glad, to the forlorn and weary traveller, the first rays which look out through the golden dawn, than 
to commonwealths and men, the day-break of liberty; nor is light itself, or any exterior thing of 
good cheer to man conscious of bondage. Order, conservation, tradition, prescription, political con- 
stitutions, laws bf nations, sanctions of the ages, these are all nothing to the unwritten, unseen, invi- 
sible law of true freedom in man’s soul. Those are of men, this of man; those, of the world; this, of 
God. I may regret, to be sure, that a dagger should have ever been hidden in myrtle bough; I may 
mourn that in the name of Liberty the least wrong should ever be done ; would that the blessed form 
needed never but voice soft as the gentlest evening wind! More deeply should I mourn, my tears 
more hopeless, if I saw her assailed, nor hand nor voice lifted in the defence. Nay, as in worst super- 
stition I welcome the divine idea of Religion; as through dreams and filthy tales of mythology, I see 
and bless the living God, nor ever feel more sure, that God is, that Truth is, and that man is made for 
God and Truth; so in and through frantic excesses of an incomplete and infantile Freedom, I see, I 
feel, that Freedom is, and is sacred, and that it is every thing to the soulof man. Carry me to Paris 
in the frenzy of its revolution; carry me to St. Domingo, in the storm of its insurrection; carry me 
to Bunker Hill, amid its carnage; carry me to Thermopyle, while its three hundred wait the sure 
death ; set me beside those whose names may scarce be uttered without contempt or hate, a Wat 
Tyler or a Nat Turner ; set me where and with whom you will, be it but man struggling to be free, to 
be himself, I recognise a divine presence, and wish not to withhold homage. Pardon me; but ina 
slavish quietude of the ages, I see nothing but despondency ; freedom, be it wild as it may, quickens 
my hope. The wildness is an accident which will pass soon; that slavish quietude is death.’ 


There is poetry in ‘Questionings,’ and aspirations that will remind the reader of 
winged fancies that flit through the mind on a summer’s eventide : 


‘Soul! that all informest, say! 
Shall these glories pass away?! 
Will those planets cease to blaze, 
When these eyes no longer gaze? 
And the life of things be o’er, 
When these pulses beat no more ? 


VOL. XVII. 23 
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The eighth paper is a sort of autobiography of a Magnolia tree. There came a chil- 
ling frost, unhappily, and killed it; which it thus describes : 


‘One starlight night I was looking, hoping, when a sudden breeze came up. It touched me, I 
thought, as if it were a cold white beam from those stranger worlds. The cold gained upon my heart, 
every blossom trembled, every leaf grew brittle, and the fruit began to seem unconnected with the 
stem. Soon I lost all feeling, and morning found the pride of the garden black, stiff, and powerless.’ 

‘ As the rays of the morning sun touched me, consciousness returned, and I strove to speak, but in 
vain. Sealed were my fountains, and all my heart-beats still. I felt that I had been that beauteous 
tree, but now only was — what —I knew not; yet I was, and the voices of men said, It is dead; cast 


it forth and plant another in the costly vase. A mystic shudder of pale joy then separated me wholly 
from my former abode.’ 


What is ‘a mystic shudder of pale joy?’ ‘Takea step inward,’ reader, and oblige 
us with an answer. 


The true dignity and end of well-directed labor are forcibly sketched in the ‘ Ideals 
of Every-day Life,’ an extract or two from which we are compelled to postpone. In 
the first few pages of ‘German Literature, we recognize some attempts at mingled 
humor and sarcasm, which are melancholy enough; but as the reader advances, he 
finds the writer engaged in an exposition of the German intellect, which will be found 
interesting, and new to a large portion of the American public. The fanciful architec- 
ture of the ‘ Snow Storm’ is a pretty conceit, well carried out : 


‘Come see the north-wind’s masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly 
On coop or kennel hangs he Parian wreaths; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Malgré the farmer’s sighs, and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow.’ 


There are more of the ‘ Orphic Sayings.’ We infer that the editor finds it difficult 
to shake this writer off; for surely, such a mind as Mr. Emerson’s cannot affect the 
ambitious common-places which peep out from the cumbrous ornaments that overload 


their littleness, in all that we have ever seen from the pen of Mr. Atcorr. 


Here are 
three of the ‘sayings :’ 


* BREAD. 


‘ Fools and blind! not bread, but the lack of it is God’s high argument. Wouldst enter into life? 
Beg bread then. In the kingdom of God are love and bread consociated, but in the realm of mammon, 


bread sojourns with lies, and truth is a starveling. Yet praised be God, he has bread in his exile which 
mammon knows not of.’ 


* BAPTISM. 


‘Except a man be born of water and of spirit, he cannot apprehend eternal life. Sobriety is cla- 
rity ; sanctity is sight. John baptizes Jesus. Repent, abstain, resolve ;—thus purify yourself in 
this laver of regeneration, and become a denizen of the kingdom of God.’ 


* SILENCE. 


‘ Silence is the initiative towisdom. Wit is silent, and justifies her children by their reverence of 
the voiceless oracles of the breast. Inspiration is dumb, a listener to the oracles during her nonage ; 


suddenly she speaks, to mock the emptiness of all speech. Silence is the dialect of heaven; the 
utterance of gods.’ 


This second-hand imitator of a second-hand model dresses up meagre thoughts in 
the ‘garb of a mountebank,’ to attract the popular wonderment; and like certain small 
apes of the German, mentioned by a recent London reviewer,,seems to consider German 
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Jog a necessary appendage of their profound thinking; ‘just as wearing no neckcloth 
was once thought by London apprentices the best preparation for writing poetry like 
Byron’s.’ But we waste even contempt upon such inane twattle as these ‘ Orphic 
Sayings.’ A friend has pencilled an uninspired sample on the margin of one of our 
* Dial’ pages, which is worth transcribing. Mr. Arcorr must look to his bays: 


* PUTTY. 


‘Ever the true Putty fast-sticketh. Friendship, intertwining with love, evolves its adhesive 
synonyme in the life actual. In the true window-glass, putty only is potent, pane-sustaining. Flour- 
paste is derivative, merely. Only the known Bapeav elicits the epidermis-adherence. Plaster is 
dual. Putty integral. Fluctuations of price embosom Trade. ‘ Riz’ is the maximum :’ ‘ Won't stick’ 
the minimum, of quality, evolving the current entity of Price practical.’ 


‘Glimmerings’ are not merely glimmerings. Thoughts, pleasant thoughts, yet deep, 
has this writer; and he makes his reader think. Withal, he has a charming fancy, and 
a painter's eye. Hear him talk to a bee and a butterfly : 


‘And here come the bee and the butterfly themselves to tell us about it. But, as I said, they ob- 
trude not their precepts upon us. Nay, they seem rather shy than not. And yet these two insects 
have been, unconsciously to themselves and to man, preachers and parable-bringers since Thought 
began.’ 

*So come here, thou little citizen of this green republic, and tell us more than the dull books, which 
prate as if they knew all about thee. We may fling aside Kirby and Spence, now thou art here. 
Come, leave that clover-blossom awhile, where thou art rolling thyself about ‘and packing away thy 
nectar ; —cease that monotonous talking to thyself —that hurried merchant-like air: —leave dunning 
the poor, drooping, insolvent field-flowers, for they will pay thee one day —come out of the sunshine, 
thou hot, petulant, systematic little worker, and tell us why thou hast ever been a stirrer of deep 
thoughts and resolves to the earnest soul! And thou, my lady butterfly — gay dancer in the breeze, 
living air-flower — silent ever, but not from thought — making thy demure morning calls on the very 
flowers at whose doors the disappointed bee has been grumbling ; who made thee a proverb and a 
perpetual homily in the courts of kings —or saw thee flitting along in thy relations of the street or 
the ball-room? Did some poet invent these correspondences, or stand they not as they have ever 
stood, written in the double-leaved book of the Most High ? 


Here are some of the writer’s thoughts in verse, and what is more rare, poetry : 


‘MY THOUGHTS. 


‘ Many are the thoughts that come to me | There are thoughts that o’er me steal, 
In my lonely musing ; Like the day when dawning ; 
And they drift so strange and swift, | Great thoughts winged with melody 
There’s no time for choosing | Common utterance scorning, 
Which to follow, for to leave Moving in an inward tune, 
Any, seems a losing. And an inward morning. 
| 
When they come, they come in flocks, Some have dark and drooping wings, 
As, on glancing feather, i Children all of sorrow ; 
Startled birds rise one by one Some are as gay, as if to-day 
In autumnal weather, Could see no cloudy morrow, 
Waking one another up And yet like light and shade they each 
From the sheltering heather. Must from the other borrow. 
Some so merry that I laugh, One by one they come to me 
Some are grave and serious, On their destined mission ; 
Some s0 trite, their least approach One by one I see them fade 
Is enough to weary us: With no hopeless vision : 
Others flit like midnight ghosts, For they ’ve led me on a step 
Shrouded and mysterious. To their home Elysian.’ 


There are other papers in the ‘ Dial’ worthy of note, but we must pass them by. Our 
own estimate of this periodical is so well presented by the Editor of the Boston 
Quarterly, that we adopt the substance of his remarks: ‘It is full of rich thought, 
though somewhat injured by its puerile conceits and childish expressions. Its authors 
seem to have caught some partial glimpses and to have felt the moving of a richer, a 
higher life, which carries them away, and which as yet they have not been able to 
master. To our taste, they want manliness and practical aims. They are too vague, 
evanescent, aérial; but nevertheless, there is a sad sincerity about many of them. On 
many sides they expose themselves to ridicule, but at bottom they seem to have a seri- 
ous, solemn purpose.’ In short, what the London Quarterly Review says of Corz- 
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RIDGE, we may say of the ‘Dial’ contributors; namely: that ‘we are far from thinking 
them safe or sound writers; but they open an eye of the sleeping intellect of the coun- 
try, and betoken animation,’ and are therefore to stand in some rank of praise. ‘The 
Dial’ is published by Messrs. Weeks, Jonpan anp Company, Boston. 


Crawrorp, THE Scu.eror. — We have received from this gifted American Sculptor, 
now pursuing his studies at Rome with that perseverance with which true genius over- 
comes all obstacles, an engraved copy of his noble statue of Ospxevs, of which our 
readers have heard, at length, in the letter of our correspondent, George W. Greene, 
Esq., American Consul at Rome, addressed not long since through these pages to 
Professor Loncre.ttow. This statue, judging only from the engraving, deserves all 
the praise awarded to itby Mr.Greene. The more eminent mastersof the art in Italy 
pronounce the most enthusiastic encomiums upon its extraordinary merits; even 
THORWALDSEN joins in these hearty tributes to American genius, and has cited Craw- 
rorp as his successor in the severe classic style of sculpture. Weare glad to learn 
that a copy in marble of the ‘Orpheus’ is secured for the Boston Atheneum; and we 
learn that the liberality of New-York is likely to be represented by several opulent and 
public-spirited private citizens, who have subscribed largely for the same object; so that 


it will no longer be said that the native city of our artist is tardy in doing justice to his 
extraordinary genius. 


Tue ‘New-York Review,’ for the January quarter, gives token that in the hands 
of its industrious and capable editor. Mr. Cogswe 1, it will continue to sustain the high 


character which is conceded to it throughout the country. Indeed, we remember no 


number of this Review, which as a whole has impressed us more favorably than the one 
before us. The first article is upon the ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samver Romutty, 
with a selection from his correspondence ;’ a work of which we had ‘ by parcels some- 
thing heard,’ through the English journals. The reviewer has not lost sight of his 
author ina long dissertation; but supplying each hiatus in his extracts with a brief 
explanation, has opened to the reader, we doubt not, an ample view of one of the most 
instructive and delightful books that has been given to the English public in a twelve- 
month; a work which records the ‘daily beauty’ of the life of a great and good man, 
and which we should be pleased to see speedily republished on this side the Atlantic. 
The second article, on ‘Spensur’s Poetical Works’ — having its main theme, we believe, 
nearly ‘ by heart,’ certainly quite near at heart — we have not yet perused. We were 
gratified and instructed by the paper which succeeds, upon the ‘ Doctrine of Tempera- 
ments.’ Itis replete with a great variety of information, interesting and useful to all 
classes of readers, who have temperaments, and would guard against or remedy the 
diverse ills which are their several accompaniments. Passing an article upon the 
‘Geology of the State of New-York,’ we come to an able review of a very able and 
interesting work, which belongs, as did its illustrious subject, to the country, and which 
we hope to see widely diffused. We shall embrace another occasion to do justice to 
this ‘ Life of ALExanper Hamicrton,’ by his son, Joun C. Hamitron, Esq., in these pages ; 


contenting ourselves for the present with quoting and endorsing the opening remarks 
of the reviewer : 


“Next to Washington’s, stands the name of Hamilton on the roll of American fame and in its 


demands on the gratitude of his country. We, at least, have grown gray in that faith, and the events 
of every succeeding day serve but to confirm our early and unchanged creed. The working of the 
political institutions of our country, whether for good or evil, has never ceased to indicate a prophetic 
mind in Hamilton. Even now do we find the vital strength of our union to lie where his far-seeing 
eye beheld it, and its weaknesses and dangers to arise where he predicted them and labored against 
‘them. And if our union has survived past shocks, and is competent to endure yet harder ones, and 
destined moreover, as we trust, to grow up into enduring greatness, and to become a model to the old 
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world, as well as a blessing to the new, we hold such result to be in no small degree due to the conserva- 
tive spirit infused into it at its formation and in its early progress by the governing mind of Hamilton. 
In the expression of this sentiment, we are fully cleared from any charge of prejudice by the impar- 
tial yet equally favorable judgment of a highly philosophic foreigner and historian — one who, be- 
yond, perhaps, all other European writers, has most deeply studied our history, our government, and 
the lives of its great founders. ‘ Hamilton,’ says Guizot, in his late work on the character of Washing- 
ton, ‘must be classed among the men who have best known the vital principles and the fundamental 
conditions of a government — not of a government such as this, (France,) but of a government wor- 
thy of its mission and of its fame. There is not inthe constitution of the United States an element 


of order, of force, or of duration, which he has not powerfully contributed to introduce into it and 
caused to predominate.’ 


“Of such a man, an adequate biography is obviously a task of no slight labor, of no private bear- 
ing, and of notemporary influence. It is, on the contrary, a work of national interest and national 
magnitude, and rightly executed, a national blessing; for it forms, we may say and will continue in 
all coming time to form, part of the natural heritage and birthright of all who live under the shadow 
of the American constitution —that constitution which Hamilton labored to found and lived but to in- 
terpret. It is their birthright, we say, and it will be their duty to become duly instructed in the life- 
labors and living principles of him whom we may not fear to name — if to any, such name may be 
appropriated — as its earliest and most zealous advocate, its most eminent framer, most eloquent de- 
fender, soundest expositor, and ablest practical statesman. It is in this light that we look at the life 


of Hamilton — as a national work and a people’s study ; and shall do our endeavor so to impress it on 
the minds of our readers.” 


This article is followed by a review of Ranxe’s ‘ Ecclesiastical and Political History 
of the Popes of Rome, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,’ which, with the 
succeeding paper, we regret we have not found leisure to peruse. We would commend 
to our readers the full and conclusive exposition of the Northeastern, Boundary Ques- 
tion, contained in the review of Mr. Gattatin’s pamphlet. The article is illustrated by 
a good map of the entire region, and will attract much attention at this moment, owing 
to the renewed agitation of the subject. ‘Critical Notices’ form the closing article; and 
among them, we are glad to see a cordial welcome given, by a scholar and a tasteful 
critic, to the excellent ‘Greek Reader’ of Professor Fetron. No small sectional jea- 
lousies, it will be observed, are permitted to interfere with the verdicts of the ‘ New- 
York Review’ upon works which reflect honor on the scholarship of our common 
country. The noble ‘School District Library’ of the Brothers Harper is warmly and 
justly commended. We should not omit to add, that the Review makes its appearance 


in a new dress, which does credit to the care of the publisher, Mr. A. V. Brake, Gold- 
street. 


Harpers’ Scuoot District Lisrary. — Weare glad to perceive that this invaluable 
series, which has been so warmly commended in the Knicxersocxer, has attracted the 


attention of our state government. Governor Szwarp, in a paragraph of his late ex- 
cellent message, observes : 


‘There are about eleven thousand school districts in the state. Of these school dis- 
tricts, there are very few which have not complied with the act providing for the estab- 
lishment of school district libraries, and there are, at this time, in these various district 
libraries about one million of volumes. Within the five years limitea by the law, there 
will have been expended in the purchase of books more than half a million of dollars. 
These libraries include general history and biography, voyages and travels, works on 
natural history and the physical sciences, treatises upon agriculture, commerce, manu- 
factures and the arts, and judicious selections from modern literature. Henceforth no 
citizen who shall have improved the advantages offered by our common schools, and 
the district libraries, will be without some scientific knowledge of the earth, its physical 
condition and phenomena, the animals that inhabit it, the vegetables that clothe it with 
verdure, and the minerals under its surface; the physiology and the intellectual powers 
of man, the laws of mechanics, and their practical uses, those of chemistry, and their 
application to the arts, the principles of moral and political economy, the history of na- 
tions, and especially that of our own country, the progress and triumph of the demo- 
cratic principle in the governments on this continent, and the prospects of its ascendancy 
throughout the world, the trials and faith, valor and constancy of our ancestors, with 
all the inspiring examples of benevolence, virtue and patriotism exhibited in the lives of 
the benefactors of mankind. The fruits of this enlightened and beneficent enterprise 
are chiefly to be gathered by our successors. But the present generation will not be 
altogether unrewarded. Although many of our citizens may pass the district library, 
heedless of the treasures it contains, the unpretending volumes will find their way to the 


fireside, diffusing knowledge, increasing domestic happiness, and promoting public virtue.” 
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A Gossip wiTH Reapers anp CorresponpEnts. — The reader will find in the present 
number a foretaste of much that we believe will afford him high gratification in subse- 
quent issues. The ‘ Notes of a Non-Combatant, on Service in the Mediterranean,’ are 
but the opening passages of a series, upon which the writer—a distinguished author 
and divine— will now enter; and we may safely predict that they will be deemed to 
possess decided and various interest. .. . ‘ The Country Doctor,’ by the author of 
‘Peter Cram at Tinnecum,’ ‘The Kushow Property,’ etc., will attract immediate atten- 
tion; and if wedo not greatly mistake its promise, it will prove one of the most popular 
series we have recently given to the public. The writer will pardon us, but we cannot 
forbear to say, that in our judgment he paints as it were from a daguerreotype view, 
imprinted on his mind; sketching by a species of mental camera-lucida. Apropos: 
Doctor Aspen’s episode of tooth-drawing, reminds us of a country patient somewhat 
akin to his, who called one morning upon one of our most eminent dentists, being 
‘troubled with a raging tooth,’ which he wished extracted. Seating himself, the 
polished instrument was displayed before his eyes, and the next instant the tormentor 
was placed in hishand. ‘Well, doctor,’ said he, ‘how much d’ you tax for that job? 
Guy! but you did it quick, though! ‘My terms,” replied the dentist, ‘are one dollar.’ 
‘A dollar !— for half a minute's work! O-n-e Do-l-l-ar!!?? Tuunper!! Why, a 
doctor down t’ our place drawed a tooth for me two years ago, and it took him tio 
hours. He dragged me all round the room, and lost his grip half a dozen times. I 
never see such hard work ; and he only charged me twenty-five cents. A dollar fora 
minute’s work! O git aéout!— you must be jokin’! This economical victim was 
but following out the popular utilitarian doctrine, that the labor necessary to produce a 
result, should form its standard of value. ... Said we not well, that Mr. Street's 
lines on ‘The Gray Forest Eagle’ was a noble poem?’ ... We welcome our three 
new contributors, the authors of ‘ T'utorism,’ the exciting story of ‘ Caleffi, the Car- 
bonaro,’ and the desultory essay on ‘ Physiognomy.’ How striking is the picture 
drawn in the first, of the inexpressible cheerlessness of a private tutor’s lot! The di- 
gression upon noses, in the last-named article, should have included the apostrophe of 
the facetious author of ‘ Absurdities :’ 


* Knows he, that never took a pinch, 
Nosey, the pleasure thence which flows? 
Knows he the titillating joy 

Which my nose knows? 
Oh, Nose! I am as proud of thee 
As any mountain of its snows: 
I gaze on thee, and feel the joy 

A Roman knows ? 


In the lines ‘ T’o New-York,’ a popular contributor has gone far to show that the 
name is not so ill fitted for poetry as Georrrey Crayon contended ; at least he has 
proved that there is poetry in the subject. With the spirit to enjoy the prosperity that 
follows a course of honorable success, and with that success, one may write as does 
our correspondent, of the city. But yet might he not, of his own observation, say in the 
language of another, that ‘there is nothing -the imagination can picture more forlorn, 
than the poor stranger who for the first time threads the streets of a crowded city ? 
Hope whispers to him that what has once been accomplished may again be renewed in 
his person, and already he rides in his coach with gilded trappings, and has servants to 
attend upon his person. But how many have entered that great city, full of high hopes 
for the future, and sanguine in their dreams of glory! How few of these were heard 
of more, or escaped being swallowed up in the thousands whose portion is misery ! 
Every where they moved, they found a barrier to oppose them. Here, Pride poured 
down disdain upon them, and spurned their modest talents; there, Pleasure wooed 
them with her thousand lures, and left them at last victims to despair. Deceit, fraud, 
cunning, drew their coils around them; till, stunned and perplexed, they sunk unre- 
sistingly into the snare, and vanished from the crowd of strugglers. Now and then, 
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it may be, one emerges from the mass, pale, care-worn, and unquiet. He has attained 
his object; he has wealth, and he may sit duwn to taste of those luxuries which haunted 
his young day-dreams. Alas! he has no longer the taste for enjoyment! He has 
grown cold and selfish; his old friendships have long ceased to exist; he could not 
keep them in ‘the world;’ and, though there are many round him, he knows they 
envy his wealth, and care little for its owner. Riches have brought their penalty: he 
is suspicious, and his nights are spent in watching. He has no joys, no pleasures; but 
he has a splendid funeral when he dies, and a tomb-stone, which records that Peter 
Jones raised himself by his own industry to affluence, and died at the age of seventy- 
two, full of infirmities, and (so says the stone) charity of the world. Something is 
added by way of example to others, but not a syllable of the soul-stricken sinner who, 
before he died, reluctantly confessed that his toil had been all labor ill spent, and that he 
would willingly have given up all his wealth, to be the poor, happy, honest lad who entered 
town with but three cents in his pocket, but a store of content at his heart worth all the 
honors that ever devolved on care-bent shoulders.’ . . . For the first time in two years, 
the monthly leaves from the ‘ Crayon Papers’ have failed toarrive. They were placed 
by the author himselfin one of the post-offices near his residence in the country, more 
than ten days since ; but from some unaccountable cause, have never reached the New- 
York Pust-office. Should the ms. not arrive, it will be re-written in season for our 
next number. . .. Wecan promise our readers a series of letters, of rare interest, ‘rom 
a distinguished naturalist, who has started upon a tour to the coast of California, by 
the way of the West India Islands and Isthmus of Darien. The writer, in company 
with an eminent fellow savan, will explore California, particularly the coast, after which 
he will visit the Columbia River, and return across the mountains, advising us continually, 
of all that he may encounter, of a remarkable or interesting character. ... Among 
the other papers for the forthcoming numbers, are, ‘The Country Doctor,’ continued ; 
Sketches of Life in the West, by Mrs. Mary Cravers; Retrospections of a Broken- 
Hearted Belle, by the author of ‘Love's Labor Lost:’ ‘St. John,’ and ‘The Funeral Tree 
of the Sokokis,’ by J. G. Wuirrier ; and ‘The Sonsof France.’ . . . It has not been our 
wont to allude to the opinions which are expressed by the public journals of our succes- 
sive issues, nor to the comments that contributors, strangers and widely separated, oc- 
casionally make upon each other’s performances, in their private letters to the editor ; but 
we might be deemeg lacking in gratitude, not to say courtesy, did we forbear cordially 
to thank our contemporaries of the press throughout the country, for the gratifying 
tribute they have paid to the first number of our Seventeenth Volume; and we must 
be pardoned for once so far departing from our hitherto invariable custom, as to quote 
a few passages from our recent letters; premising, that the commentators and querists 
are gentlemen whose praise is praise, and that of the highest order. One who has 
himself been in great request by his fellow contributors, writes as follows : ‘The Janu- 
ary Knickersocker is the best number I have ever seen of the work. Who is Jonn 
Waters? He is a most charming writer! Cuaates Lamp does not excel him in 
original felicity of thought and expression. Irvine’s ‘Dutch Paradise’ is in his best 
vein. The poetical contributions of the Knicxersocker are excellent; but I cannot 
tell you how much I admire Professor Lonerettow’s poem. There is something 
strangely grand and solemn about it. It rings in my ears all the time. Every verse 
of it isthe chapter of aromance. How admirable is that chapter which represents the 
maiden and her warrior-father, and the minstrels mute at the Pirate’s audacity, and 
old Hildebrand’s laugh of scorn blowing the foam from the tankard.’ Another corres- 
pondent, who graces the same number, writes: ‘I will pit the January ‘Op Kyicx’ 
for 1841 against that of any monthly, indigenous or exotic, betwixt this and Terra 
Incog. Cass writes like the sound, hearty American that he is. As for the author of 
‘Peter Cram,’ ‘ whoever he be or not,’ I extend him my hand. He is a benefactor ; for 
he made me forget a protested draft. I think I see Peter at the sheet-iron black-board : 
What ’s them things?’ ‘Them, my friends, is minims.’ ‘We don’t want no minims! 
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We want Old Hundred’ What could be richer than that whole scene, unless it were 
the interview with the pliable editor of the Tinnecum Gazette?’ .. . ‘Who,’ writes 
another, ‘is Gzorce Hitt? Is his a nom de plume, cr a veritable cognomen? His 
old Oak, standing up ‘every inch a king,’ in the solemn forest, with his courtiers, ‘na- 
ture’s nobility,’ around him, clad in their gorgeous autumnal robes, is the conception of 
a true poet.’ Our correspondent is behind his contemporaries. Mr. Hut is not un- 
known to fame. He is the author of ‘The Ruins of Athens,’ and ‘ Titania’s Banquet,’ 
a little volume of poetry which we commend to the immediate perusal of our friend. 
Moreover, he finds leisure from honorable responsibilities in the State Department at 
Washington, occasionally to send forth a poetical ‘fugitive,’ which the world will not 
willingly let die. Witness the following quaint effusion, which we select from several 
poems of Mr. Hirt, in Bryant’s ‘ American Poets :’ 


THE MOUNTAIN GIRL, 


The clouds that upward curling from 
Nevada's summit fly, 

Melt into air: gone are the showers, 

And, deck’d, as ’t were with bridal flowers, 
Earth seems to wed the sky. 


All hearts are by the spirit that 
Breathes iu the sunshine stirr’d ; 
And there’s a girl that, up and down, 
A merry Vagrant, through the town 

Goes singing like a bird. 


A thing all lightness, life, and glee ; 
One of the shapes we seem 

To meet in visions of the night; 

And, should they greet our waking sight, 
Imagine that we dream. 


With glossy ringlet, brow that is 
As falling snow-flake white, 

Half hidden by its jetty braid, 

And eyelike dew-drop in the shade, 
At once both dark and bright: 


And cheek whereon the sunay clime 
its brown tint gently throws, 

Geutly, as it reluctant were 

‘To leave its print on thing so fair — 
A shadow on a rose. 


She stops, looks up — what does she see ? 
A flower of crimson dye, 
Whose vase, the work of Moorish hands, 
A lady sprinkles, as it stands 
Upon a balcony : 


High, leaning from a window forth, 
From curtains that half shroud 


Her maiden form, with tress of gold, 
And brow that mocks their snow-white fold, 
Like Dian from a cloud, 


Nor flower, nor lady fair she sees — 
That mountain girl — but dumb 
And motionless she stands, with eye 
‘That seems communing with the sky; 

Her visions are of home. 


That flower to her is as a tone 
Of some forgotten song, 
One of a slumbering thousand, struck 
From an old harp-string ; but, once woke, 
It brings the rest along. 


She sees beside the mountain brook, 
Beneath the old cork-tree 

And teppling crag, a vine-thatch’d shed, 

Perch’d, hike the eagle, high o’er head, 
The home of liberty: 


The rivulet, the olive shade, 

The grassy plat, the flock ; 
Nor does her simple thought forget, 
Haply, the little violet, 

That springs beneath phe rock. 


Sister and mate, they may not from 
Her dreaming eye depart; 

And one, the source of gentler fears, 

More dear than all, for whom she wears 
The token at her heart. 


And hence her eye is dim, her cheek 
Has lost its livelier glow ; 

Her song has ceased, and motionless 

She stands, an image of distress: 
Strange what a flower can do! 


> Ir will be observed, that a copy-right is secured for each number of the KnicKerBockerR. The 
object of this measure is, not to deny to our contemporaries in the country the privilege of selecting 
such portions of its contents as may suit their taste, but to prevent the ‘mammoth journals’ of the 
Atlantic cities from taking from this Magazine, as soon as published, those papers and series of 
papers which cost us an annual outlay of thousands, and parading them, with puffs preliminary and 
reverberatory, as the chief attractions of their sheets. This cannot now be done, without a violation 
of our copy-right, which the proprietor has taken every requisite precaution instantly to protect. 
The protection which we thus secure, we observe the London and Edinburgh magazine publishers 


are likewise obtaining, by sending their publications here in sufficient quantities to supply American 


readers with the original editions, at greatly reduced prices,’ and ‘ fifteen days in advance.’ 
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Our Artists. — We have looked in recently upon three or four of our artists, to refresh 
recollections, in this deep winter-time, of the country in summer, as depicted in land- 
scape-scenes, or to enjoy the loveliness of the human face divine, as embodied in the 
beautiful conceptions of the artist, or imaged forth from the ‘ cunningst patterns of ex- 
celling nature.’ Wecan glance at but afew examples. Inman, who plays with colors 
as Light does in the summer evening west, has completed a picture for a gentleman of 
liberality and great good taste, in a sister city, which will make lovers of all young 
male beholders. It is extremely simple, being nothing more than a young damsel, who 
has just removed her mask, and ‘stands confessed,’ one of the loveliest of her sweet 
sex. We have somewhere read (it was not in Byron, we think,) a description of just 
such a face and such an eye; such a mouth, and such a bust; and such an arm, with 
its dimpling flesh, as Inman has depicted from his own beau ideal; but we miss the 
passage. We found the same artist putting the last touches to a landscape, a Fishing 
Scene in one of our mountainous midland counties, which would create a soul under the 
ribs of Izaak Watton. A broad, clear stream, rippling or undulating over a low ledge, is 
in the foreground, with anglers ‘drawing in,’ or fixing the lure; on the right rise abrupt 
two verdant mountains, that bathe their rocky feet in the pellucid current; while in the 
distance opens a sunny upland vista, one of the most charming bits of accessory land- 
scape we have seen for many aday. In short, this little picture is a feaf from the book 
of nature, torn out at a very interesting passage. ... Hunrinetox, with his gifted 
fellow-artist, Gray, has returned from Rome, and is with us again. He has greatly im- 
proved, well as he painted before his departure. Beside an occasional portrait, he is 
engaged upon an original picture, which, judging from its under-colors only, will. prove 
his chef d wuvre. The hint is taken from the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and is an embodiment 
of Mercy’s dream in the House Beautiful. The design and execution of this picture, 
we may safely predict, will win for Mr. Huntineron new laurels. But we shall see. 
C. G. Tompson, into whose studio we popped in his absence, ‘keeps due on,’ we per- 
ceive. We remarked, among other productions, a fine portrait of Rev. Orvitte Dewey, 
in which, while the poetry or sentiment of the art is preserved, we yet recognized a 
capital likeness. But the most prominent effort of our friend is a scene from Ossian, 
which has tasked the artist’s powers successfully, and to which, when finished, we 
shall more particularly advert. ... Insculpture we hear little thatis new. KwNee- 
LAND has just completed a bust of a distinguished legal gentleman in Wall-street, which 
is undoubtedly the best work of art that has ever proceeded from hishand. Brackerrt, 
beside producing two or three busts which evince his continued progress, has entered 
upon a complicated group of statuary, which will exhibit his genius, should he prove 
successful, in a more enlarged point of view. We shall ‘keep him in our eye.’ 


‘Henry Venoia, THE Dueist.’— The modest preface to this little poem, with a note 
which accompanied the work to the editor, should disarm criticism. Aside from these, 
however, we may say, that ‘Henry Venola’ contains many passages which convince 
us that the writer is capable of a performance of more sustained excellence, and which 
show, by their marked contrast with tame, irregular, and prosaic lines, that the author 
has not written with sufficient deliberation, nor revised his production with adequate 


care. He gives evident token, however, of better efforts hereafter. Philadelphia : 
Herman Hooker. 


‘Conressions ofr A Quack.’ —A gentleman of Louisville, Kentucky, as we gather 
from a correspondent, has ready for the press a volume thus entitled, the design of 
which is, to convey in a style of simple narrative, a severe satire upon the various 
quackeries of the day; interspersed with a few humorous and moral tales, to relieve the 
monotony of a continuous narrative. In capable hands, the subject and plan proposed 
can scarcely fail to prove attractive. 
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Tue Scuoot District Lisrary in State Prisons. — In the course of a review of 


the condition of our state prisons, Governor Sewanrp, in his late message, remaiks as 
follows : 


‘The complaints of cruelty which heretofore engaged public sympathy, and brought 
our penitentiary system into disrepute, have altogether ceased. Sunday schools have 
been maintained; and in pursuance of my recommendation, the cell of each prisoner is 
always supplied with a volume of the School District Library. This measure was 
followed by a gratifying improvement in the conduct of the prisoners. Many weary 
hours of solitary confinement are beguiled, resolutions of repentance and reformation 
are formed, and the minds of the unhappy convicts, accustomed to the contemplation of 


virtue and expanded by knowledge, are gradually prepared to resist the temptations 
which await them on their return to society.’ 


We cannot doubt that this admirable series will soon find its way into the state pri- 
sons, as well as the district schools, of every state and territory in the Union. 


Brartish Reviews, Macazines, AnD Newsparers.— The London and Edinburgh 
publishers have made arrangements with Messrs. Witey ANp Putnam to supply in the 
United States the original editions of the British Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers, 
delivered at New-York, Boston, and Philadelphia, free of expense, by the 20th of the 
month on which they are dated, and from a week to fifteen days before they can be re- 
printed, and at an equally reduced price. The London Quarterly, Westminster, Foreign 
Quarterly, Edinburgh, British and Foreign Medical Reviews, all the Magazines, weekly, 
semi-weekly, tri-weekly, and daily journals, of England and Scotland may thus be 
spread in their originals at once before the American public, free of other expense than 
postage for the country. It is an admirable and most useful enterprise, and cannot fail 
to succeed. 


Tue New-Yorx Mirror. — In adverting recently tothe ‘ New-York Mirror,’ under 
its new direction, we omitted to mention a new and important attraction. An engra- 
ving, in the highest style of the art, is hereafter to be given monthly, instead of quarterly ; 
and if the first of the series, the ‘ Ruins of Carthage,’ be but a fair specimen of the 
embellishments, they will alone be worth more than the price of a year’s subscription. 
It is truly an admirable picture. The scene is ‘grand, gloomy, and peculiar;’ with 
nothing to disturb its silent and solemn lesson, but two swans, one floating and one 
at roost, and the celebrated Mr. Marius. 


Crassicat Srupies. — Our readers will find, in a little volume just put forth by 
Cuartes H. Lyon, Esa., one of the principals of the ‘Irving Institute,’ entitled ‘A Vin- 
dication of Classical Studies,’ some forcible comments upon the utilitarian tendency of 
the age, and the increasing indifference to the higher order of intellectual culture, and espe- 
cially, a spirited defence of classical studies; to which may be rendered the praise not 
long since awarded in these pages toa similar pamphlet from the pen of Prof. C. 8. 
Henry. We commend this ‘Vindication’ to the attention of our readers. H. anp S. 
Raynor, 76 Bowery, are the publishers. : 


Tue New-YorKer. — A new volume of the folio and quarto ‘ New- Yorker’ has re- 
cently commenced. Our readers are aware of the high estimate we have ever placed 
upon this best of our literary and news journals. Its condensed political and general 
intelligence has made it not less favorably known throughout the United States, than 
the uniform excellence of its original and selectliterature. In the hands of Mr. Greeey, 
the ‘ New-Yorker’ has deservedly acquired abundant popularity. 

i> Tue Publication Office of the KnicKERBOCKER is removed from No. 145 Fulton-street, to the 
south-west corner of Broadway and Park-Place. 
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XIX, 
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XXIV. 
XXV. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
THE COUNTRY DOCTOR: Part Two, - - . - 
LINES TO A CERTAIN POET, - - . - - 


THE FUNERAL-TREE OF THE SOKOKIS. By J. G. Wurrrtier, 
AN ESSAY ON THE VOICE. By Joun Waters, - - 
THE SONS OF FRANCE. From Berancer, - - - 
SKETCHES OF THE COUNTRY, - - - - - 
FAREWELL TO NEW-ENGLAND, - - - - 
THE OLD BACHELOR: a Vacenting, - - - . 
NATURE: A WINTER SKETCH, . - - 
MARY HART: an Incipent or THE Creek War, - - : 
DELL OF THE TRENTON FALLS, - - - - 
LES EAUX BONNES. By an American Lapy, - - - 
MESMER AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM, : - - 
ELEGIAC STANZAS. By Miss E. H. Wuirrtiesr, - - - 
THE LONE WIDOW: a Lamest, - - - - 
THE OCEAN TIDE TO THE RIVULET. By ‘Iong, - - 
THE LATIN A LIVING LANGUAGE, - . - - 
LESSONS OF THE FOREST. By Crarence Hezsearr, - 
TRIBUTE TO THE DEPARTED. By J. K. Armsraune, Esq., 
THE ECCENTRIC. Bya Lapy, - : . 
LINES TO A FLOWER FROM MARS’ HILL, ATHENS, - 
THE GREAT SELF-REGULATING STEAM-BALLOON, - 
MEMORY : a FrRaGment, - ‘ i 
DREAM OF THE WILDERNESS. By Cnsieinh Lisaiiie - 
SONG: TO MARY, - - - - : : ° 
THE CRAYON PAPERS. By Wasuineron Iavine, - - 
DON JUAN: A SPECTRAL RESEARCH By Georrrey Crayon, 
THE WARNING. By Hon. R M. Cuaartron, - - - 


Lirerary Norices: 


1. 
2. 


GOD’S HAND IN AMERICA. By Rev. Georce B. Cueever, - 
BULWER’S ‘NIGHT AND MORNING,’ - ° a 


Epitrors’ TABLe: 


1. ALCAEUS REDIVIVUS: Awnacereontic; From THE SPANisn, - 
2. ARNOLD AT THE TOMB OF ANDRE, in Wesrainster Apsey, 
3. AN INCIDENT OF 1777, - e a 
4. THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER AND HIS HACKMAN, ° 
5. IRVING INSTITUTE, Tarrytown, (N. Y.,) . - . 
6. AMERICAN TURF REGISTER, anv Sportixe Macazine, - 
7. GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, - - 
1. Papers FILED, AND AWAITING Examination. 2. Nit Apmrrari Critics, Ge- 
NERAL AND ParticuLar. 3. ‘Meacutio’s’ Hint. 4. Vatentines. 5. ‘Our 
MinisTer’s Consiperate Comparison. 6. Ma. Onpuic ALcort. 
8. THE APOLLO ASSOCIATION, - . ° . 
9. VAGARIES OF INSANITY: Dr. Stearns’ tetas, - - 
10. THE FINE ARTS, - - ° : « p “ 
ll. MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE, - - is " 
12. HARVEY’S VIEWS OF AMERICAN SCENERY, - - 
13. MR. DEMPSTER, THE VOCALIST,-~ - ; ‘ ; 
d Lirerary Recorp:: 





Wey anv Putnam's CaTaLocuve or BritisH, FRencH, AND AMERICAN Books, 
Reviews, Macazines, etc.; Dr. M’Henry’s ‘ ANTEDILUVIANS;’ Mr. Buckine- 
HamM’s Tour tn America; ‘THe Kinsmen,’ sy W.G. Simms, Eso.; Writines 
or Cuar.es Spracue; ‘LeviatHan New Wor op;’ ‘ SovrHern PassacGes anp 
Pictures; Griswo.o's ‘American Poets;’ Dererrep Notices. 
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Entered according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1841, 


BY JAMES T. DEAN, 
In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 





